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Strategic Middle-East Country “Sets Sights Higher” on All Fronts 


@) 


IRAN Plans Broad-Seale Progress: 


Program Means Rise in Imports 


Based on Reports from James Somerville, 
First Secretary, Randall S. Williams and 
John B. Crume, Second Secretaries, and 
Gideon Hadary, Research Attaché, U. S. 
Embassy, Tehran; prepared for publi- 
cation by Samuel Goldberg, Middle East 
Branch, OIT 


A PROGRAM of economic develop- 
ment in Iran, envisaging vast improve- 
ments in many branches of national 
economy, is now awaiting action before 
the Majlis (Parliament). This program 
exceeds in scope any similar prewar un- 
dertaking in Iran and is scheduled to ex- 
tend over a period of seven years 

Following the war, Iran entered a pe- 
riod of readjustment, during which a 
substantial measure of economic recovery 
was achieved, but comparatively little 
was done toward further economic de- 
velopment Recently, however, in view 
of the gradual improvement in general 
conditions during the past 2 years and 
the better prospects of being able to ob- 
tain capital equipment, the Iranian Gov- 
ernment considered it timely to arrange 
for an early resumption of projects in- 
terrupted by the war and for the adop- 
tion of a more comprehensive develop- 
ment program. For this purpose it en- 
listed the aid of an American 
formulating the seven-year 
economic development program. 

The cost of this program is tentatively 
fixed at 21.000,000.000 rials ‘about $700.- 
000,000), of which almost one-third will 
be spent in foreign exchange. Proposed 
expenditures are distributed over a wide 
range of projects, with the largest allo- 
cations tentatively designated for agri- 
culture, irrigation, transportation, mines, 
Industries, health, education, and civil 
Institutions. During the first 3 years of 
the program expenditures are expected 
to range from 1,800,000,000 rials in the 
first year to 3,000,000,000 in the third, 
With 3,500,000,000 rials annually for the 
remaining period. 

Details of administration and the 
Method of financing this program are 


group in 


proposed 
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not yet available, but the program is ex- 
pected to require foreign engineering and 
financial aid, as well as a substantial 
volume of imports. There are indica- 
tions that oil royalties, which constitute 


Iran’s major source of foreign exchange,. 


will provide a considerable proportion of 
the total funds required. 


Agriculture To Be Aided 


EXTENSIVE development of agriculture, 
in which more than 85 percent of Iran’s 
people are engaged, is contemplated 
under the seven-year economic plan. 
Preliminary estimates indicate that ap- 
proximately 6,500,000,000 rials (approxi- 
mately $200,000,000), or almost one- 
third of the proposed total cost of the 
general economic development program, 
will be allocated for agricultural im- 
provement and irrigation works. The 
improvement program provides for a 
considerable expansion in production of 
foodstuffs and other crops through the 
introduction of modern § agricultural 
methods and wider use of machines and 
fertilizer. Except in the cultivation of 
tea, sugar, and tobacco, to which special 


attention has been devoted in recent 
years, the character of agriculture in 
Iran has not undergone any perceptible 
change, and, as in the prewar period, 
rather primitive methods continue to be 
employed. 

During the past 2 years there has been 
a gradual improvement in the yields of 
many of Iran’s leading crops, some of 
which showed rather substantial declines 
during the war years. Iran is normally 
self-sufficient in cereals, but in years of 
poor yields imports of small quantities 
are necessary. For 1948 the wheat crop 
was estimated at 2,100,000 tons, com- 
pared with 1,655,000 in 1947 and between 
1,700,000 and 2,200,000 in the 1936-39 
period; during the war period production 
dropped as low as 1,200,000 tons. The 
barley crop was estimated to be smaller 
than in the preceding year, the respec- 
tive figures being 880,000 and 1,115,000 
tons; this compared with an average of 
800,000 for prewar years. 

The yield of rice, another important 
staple food product in Iran, was esti- 
mated at 308,000 tons in 1948, as com- 
pared with a prewar average of about 
370,000 tons. Sugar output in 1948-49 





At one of the gates of Tehran, Tran’s capital. 




















Typical “khan”—rest place—near Sultanabad. 


approximated 42,000 tons (domestic re- 
quirements approximate 135,000 tons) 
as compared with 51,860 in 1947-48, while 
tea production was about 7,000 (domestic 
requirements are 13,000 tons) against 
6,800. 

Production of cotton, one of Iran’s 
leading commercial crops, has expanded 
steadily, following a heavy decline during 
the war years, when shipments to the 
principal export outlets—the U. S. S. R. 
and Germany—were interrupted. In 
1948 the yield of cotton lint was esti- 
mated at 27,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 17,500 in 1947 and 14,000 in 
1946. Before the war exports of cotton 
averaged about 20,000 tons annually, or 
approximately one-third of the total 
yield, whereas recent exports have 
ranged between 1,500 and 2,000 tons per 
year. Recent reports on tobacco indi- 
cate a yield of 17,500 metric tons for 
1947-48, which is approximately the same 
as for the preceding year. Exports of 
leaf tobacco in 1946-47 approximated 
1,900 tons. In general, yields of other 
leading crops, such as opium, fruits, and 
nuts—which are prominent in export 
trade—compared favorably with the pre- 
war production. 

Iran’s livestock industry suffered a se- 
vere setback during the war years as a 
result of excessive slaughter, heavy ex- 
portation, and loss resulting from a 
break-down in the disease-control pro- 
gram. Sheep raising is the country’s 
principal livestock enterprise, and the 
number of sheep is currently estimated 
at 13,000,000 head, compared with 15,- 
290,000 head in 1939. The economic 
development program provides for the 
improvement of animal breeding and 
veterinary activities. 

Wool production in 1947-48 was re- 
ported to have been slightly higher thar 


that of 1946-47 (13,400 tons) because 
of the increase in the number of sheep 
shorn. The bulk of Iranian wool is 
coarse wool, used mainly in the produc- 
tion of carpets, and coarse woolen cloth, 
and for export. Domestic consumption 
amounts to about 8,000-9,000 metric tons 
annually—the remainder of the produc- 
tion being exported, mainly to the Soviet 
Union. 


Irrigation Vitally Needed 


THE DEVELOPMENT of irrigation has 
long been recognized in Iran as one of 
the vital needs for improving agricul- 
tural conditions. The percentage of land 
currently irrigated is roughly estimated 
at 40 percent of total land under cultiva- 


tion. According to the seven-year plan, 
about one-fourth (1,750,000,000 rials, 





or approximately $56,000,000) of the 
amount allocated for the agriculturg| 
program is to be designated for irriga. 
tion projects. 

Pending formulation of a definite pro, | 
gram for irrigation development, pre. 
liminary work has already been starte 
on two projects, the Koohrang and the 
Saveh. The Koohrang project provide 
for diversion of Karun River wate | 
through the mountains to increase the | 
flow of the Zayandehrud River, which | 
supplies irrigation water for the Isfahan | 
area. Drilling on this tunnel, which wy | 
join these two rivers and will take aboy 
2 years to complete, began on September | 
29, 1948. It is estimated that 19,800 ty | 
24,700 acres in the Isfahan area wil] bp 
supplied with supplemental water from | 
this project, and some new land will also 
be brought under irrigation. The Save) 
project (located about 100 miles south. 
west of Tehran) consists of a storage | 
dam on the Mazlehan River, which wij 
impound 30,000,000 cubic meters of water | 
for irrigation purposes, sufficient to irri- | 
gate about 19,800 acres of land. i 





Industry Evokes Mounting 
Interest 


WITH THE EXCEPTION of the man. 
ufacture of rugs and petroleum pro. 
duction, industry in Iran plays ‘ 
comparatively minor role in the national | 
economy of the country, although its 
importance has been increasing steadily 
Prior to the war the Government spon- 
sored and financed the construction att 
a number of modern plants, designed to | 
reduce the country’s dependence on im- 
ports for a large proportion of its re 
quirements of textiles, sugar, cement, and 
the like. This program was interrupted 
by the war, and comparatively little has 
been achieved during the postwar period 
Under the new economic program a fe 





Bridge near rock of Dehistan—characteristic of old bridges in Iran. 
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sumption of industrialization is indi- 
d, with 2,800,000,000 rials ‘about 
$90,000,000 ) tentatively allocated for 
such work. In addition to replacing 
some of the equipment and generally 
expanding the existing manufacturing 
facilities, the program envisages instal- 
lations at the Karadj iron plant for the 
production of rails, sleepers (ties), 
beams, sheets and coils; the construction 
of chemical plants; factories for the pro- 
duction of paper and cardboard; and 
oil-extracting plants. 

A major part of the limited number of 
industrial establishment in Iran—which 
produce chiefly textiles, sugar, flour, 
leather, cement, glass, paper, cardboard, 
and matches—is owned by the Govern- 
ment. Government-owned plants are 
under the supervision of the Industrial 
and Mining Bank, which took over con- 
trol of these enterprises in May 1946 
from the Industrial Management Cor- 
poration, another Government agency. 
For the year ended March 21, 1946, oper- 
ating losses were reported by the sugar 
mills, canneries, glycerin and soap fac- 
tories, the Varamin vegetable-oil fac- 
tory, and the cement and chemical 
plants, but the weaving mills yielded a 
profit. Some improvement in the over- 
all financial operations of Government- 
owned industries was reported in 1947. 

Iranian private capital has recently 
manifested increasing interest in indus- 
trial development 


cate 


Construction was 
begun during the year on a paper mill 
at Varamin and a cement plant at 
Shiraz, and plans were concluded for a 
cement plant at Isfahan and a cotton- 
spinning mill at 
glass factory at Tehran was also enlarged, 


Shiraz. Iran’s main 








Courtesy National Archives 


Street scene in Tehran, showing camel transport. 


and the new unit was scheduled to begin 
operations early in 1949. 

Most privately owned factories in Iran 
are small. They include primarily spin- 
ning and weaving mills (principally in 
Isfahan), several leather tanning and 
fabricating factories, a glass factory in 
Tehran, several match factories, and a 
considerable number of establishments 
for the manufacture of soft and hard 


Typical Iranian peasant. 
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beverages. The weaving of oriental rugs, 
which is for the most part a handicraft 
industry, has been aided during the past 
2 years by an increase in exports. 


Mineral Development Plays 
Ever-Greater Role 


PETROLEUM, of which Iran is a major 
world producer, is scheduled to play an 
increasingly important part in financing 
the seven-year economic development 
program. Preliminary reports indicate 
that a substantial proportion of the 
royalties from oil will be allocated to this 
program. With oil output showing a 
steady expansion, production during the 
first 10 months of 1948 totaling 20,445,000 
metric tons (against 16,529,000 in the like 
period of 1947) as contrasted with a pre- 
war annual average of approximately 
9,000,000 tons, a gradual increase is an- 
ticipated in royalties and expenditures by 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 

In terms of foreign exchange it is esti- 
mated that receipts in 1947 from these 
sources approximated £18,000,000, or 
about $72,000,000, and considerably ex- 
ceeded the foreign exchange derived 
from commercial exports. The oil royal- 
ties, which are paid in sterling, are re- 
ported to be convertible into dollars at 
the request of the Iranian Government. 

The production, refining (the refinery 
at Abadan is one of the largest in the 
world), and distribution of petroleum 
products constitute the leading enter- 
prise, employing approximately 65,000 








people, or about one-third of the coun- 
try’s total engaged in industrial activities. 

Shipments of oil in 1947-48 totaled 
17,913,161 metric tons (17,927,922 in 1946- 
47), and went chiefly to the United King- 
dom and Ireland, 13,360,815 (15,423,174) : 
India, 1,124,207 (758,708); Italy, 565,554 
(12,529) ; Aden, 414,803 (172,307) ; Switz- 
erland, 330,031 (271,012); United States, 
243,810 (196,422); and Egypt, 234,761 
(68,429). In 1937-38 exports of oil totaled 
9,476,296 tons, of which the United King- 
dom and Ireland took 2,725,970; Aden, 
913,168; Egypt, 875,407; Union of South 
Africa, 784,888: Ceylon, 576,898; Italy, 
570,597; and British Malaya, 430,830. 
Shipments to the United States in 1937- 
38 amounted to only 2,196 tons. 

At present the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
is the only company operating an oil con- 
cession in Iran. The agreement con- 
cluded in April 1946 and providing for 
the establishment of a joint Irano-Soviet 
oil company to operate in the five north- 
ern Provinces of Iran was rejected by the 
Majlis (Parliament) on October 22, 1947. 
In rejecting the proposed agreement, the 
Majlis stated that hereafter all oil-ex- 
ploratory activities would be undertaken 
exclusively by the Iranian Government. 

The only other minerals in Iran ex- 
ploited on a commercial scale are coal 
and red oxide of iron. Estimated produc- 
tion of coal in the first half of 1948 was at 
the annual rate of 200,000 tons, while 
output of red oxide of iron, which is pro- 
duced exclusively for export, approxi- 
mated 5,000 tons. Prior to the war, red 
oxide of iron exports averaged about 
20,000 tons annually. Small quantities 
of lead, arsenic, sulfur, and copper have 
been produced in recent years; other 
minerals reported to exist include man- 
ganese, cobalt, and nickel. 
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Prices 


INFLATIONARY TENDENCIES in Iran 
continue strong, with prices generally 
showing only moderate changes from the 
peak levels of the war years. The whole- 
sale price index (Tehran), which has 
been comparatively steady during the 
postwar period, stood at 684 in July 1948 
(1936-—37—100) as compared with an an- 
nual average of 667 for 1944-45 (peak 
war year) and 431 for 1942-43. The 
principal changes in the components of 
this index were increases in cereals, 
dried fruits, and vegetables, and declines 
in animal products, fuel and light, metals, 
thread and textiles, and building mate- 
rials. The indexes of goods produced at 
home and of import goods were lower, 
being 588 and 657, respectively, in July 
1948 as compared with wartime peaks of 
834 and 794. The export-goods index, on 
the other hand, has tended upward, 
reaching 766 in July 1948 as contrasted 
with a high of 596 in 1945-46. 

The cost-of-living index has declined 
about 16 percent from the wartime high, 
but the movement during the past 2 
years has been generally upward. In 
July 1948 the index was 879 as compared 
with 919 in May 1948 (809 in May 1947) 
and a high of 1030 in 1944-45. Declines 
in the food, fuel-and-light, and cloth- 
ing components were partly offset by an 
increase in lodging. 


Foreign Trade Registers 
Significant Changes 
IRAN’S commercial foreign trade (duty- 


paid imports and exports exclusive of pe- 
troleum and fish, which are concession 





Market stall at Kangavar, near Hamadan—in the ruins of an old temple. 
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products) has in recent years shown 4 
steady increase in the import balance gs 
contrasted with occasional export pa). 
ances prior tothe war. This trade deficit, 
however, has been more than Offset by | 
the substantial expansion in shipments 
of petroleum, the royalties from which } 
are becoming more and more importan; 
as a source of foreign exchange. Both 
imports and exports have  recovereg 
steadily from the sharp decline in the 
early years of the war, but neither Class 
has yet, in volume, reached the prewar 
level. Their value in rials, on the other 
hand, is considerably above the preway | 
figure, and partly reflects the sharp rise 
in the general price level. 

For 1947-48 the index of wholesale 
prices at Tehran shows approximately | 
a sixfold increase over 1937-38 for im- 
port and export goods. During this pe- - 
riod it should be noted that the officia] 
value of the rial was reduced (effective 
May 1942) from $0.061 to $0.031. 
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The character of Iran’s import and ex- 
port products during the postwar period 
has shown little variation as compared 
with the prewar years, but some rather 
wide changes have occurred in the trade 
in a number of the leading categories. 
In the case of imports substantial de- 
clines are observed in capital equipment 
(a major part of which originated before 
the war in Germany), whereas the vol- 
ume of most consumer goods and food- 
stuffs has been Well maintained. 

The loss of traditional markets and 
failure to find substitute outlets is to 4 
large extent responsible for the decline 
in exports. Prior to the for ex- 
ample, Germany purchased substantial 
quantities of wool, raw cotton, goat hair, 
raisins, apricot pulps, hides, poppy seed, 
and casings. Poor yields ac- 
counted largely for the shrinkage in 
exports of cereals and rice during 1947- 
48 as compared with 1946-47, when 
the turn-over compared favorably with 
1937-38. 
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Current Trends in Foreign Trade 


Policies: Review of 1948 


Part 2: EKurope—-Western and Eastern 


Henry CHALMERS 
COMMERCIAL POLICY, 


CONSULTANT ON 


DEPARTMENT OF ¢ OMMERCI 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Trade-Supporting Influence of 


the ERP 


THE SUBSTANTIAL American assist- 
ance under the Marshall Plan has un- 
questionably been the most important 
influence of the past year upon the trade 
and the economies of the countries of 
Western Europe.’ That influence has 
extended beyond the immediate benefits 
from the foods, materials, and equip- 
ment supplied or financed by the United 
States. Those deliveries were part of a 
larger program, designed to support the 
efforts of the individual participating 
countries for increased production and 
general reconstruction, and to stimulate 
them to take measures for closer 
laboration and reciprocal accommoda- 
tion. Indirectly, the influence of the 
program has extended in varying degree 
to other countries, in and out of Europe, 
with which the direct participants had 
important trade relations. 

The United States assistance, in alle- 
viating the dollar shortage of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe under the 
Marshall Plan, has also been serving to 
temper the more extreme restrictions 
upon imports which their deteriorated 
external financial position might other- 
wise have required. It is bolstering the 
purchasing power of these countries for 
foreign products, during the working out 
of the more basic recuperative measures 
for increased output and interchange of 
goods—measures which are expected to 
make them progressively less dependent 
upon extraordinary outside aid. 

‘The term “Western Europe” is used 
roughly to cover all the countries of Europe 
exclusive of Soviet Russia and those com- 
monly regarded as in the Russian sphere 
of influence, namely Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia. The year’s de- 
velopments affecting that group of countries 
are discussed later, under the heading of 
“Eastern Europe.” Germany has been spe- 
cially dealt with in the preceding article 
under “The Occupied Areas.” 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


This is the second of two articles. 
The first, which appeared in last week’s 
issue of Forei¢n COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
was a broad survey of the salient develop- 
ments in the trade controls and policies 
of foreign countries during the past year, 
and of the current trends in international 
trade relations. 

Because of the special current interest 
in the European situation, this addi- 
tional article examines more closely the 
developments during 1948 in the trade 
controls and arrangements of the coun- 
tries of Europe, the bearing of the Mar- 
shall Plan upon them, and the course of 
the trade relations between the countries 
of Eastern Europe and of Western 
Europe. 











Continuation of Basie Pattern 
of Import Restrictions 


BASICALLY, however, there was little 
change during 1948 in the pattern of 
more selective import controls, to which 
all the countries of Western Europe ex- 
cept Switzerland had resorted by the 
close of 1947, in order to make the best 
use of their shrunken buying power for 
foreign goods. In fact, these controls 
have in many cases been applied with 
more calculated rigidity than in previous 
years, even in relations with other Euro- 
pean countries. Sweden, Norway, and 
Portugal tried to adjust themselves in 
1948 to some curtailment in the over-all 
volume of foreign goods which they could 
afford. 

Under present conditions, the foreign 
trade of nearly all the countries of West- 
ern Europe is carried on under more or 
less close official regulation. As a rule, 
individual import transactions are sub- 
ject to the procurement of an official 
license or an exchange allocation, or 
both, and most exports are likewise sub- 
ject to official control. Most of these 
governments are now regulating their 
countries’ foreign purchases in accord- 
ance with rather detailed import pro- 
grams, which are periodically revised. 
These programs are closely correlated 
with such supplies as their trading part- 
ners under various bilateral agreements 
have promised to facilitate in return for 
their exports, plus what can be paid for 
with the dollars or other acceptable for- 
eign income anticipated for the period 
ahead. 


Spokesmen for these governments jus- 
tify the continuation and even accentu- 
ation of stringent import controls during 
1948 on the ground that there has thus 
far been only small progress toward re- 
moval of the conditions responsible for 
the general tightening up in latter 1947. 
Even with the better harvests and in- 
creasing industrial output of the past 
year, few of the countries of Western 
Europe have as yet been able to spare 
a sufficient volume of goods—beyond 
what they feel they need to devote to 
current use and to domestic replenish- 
ment and rebuilding—to pay for all of 
the exceptionally large quantities of for- 
eign products they still want. 

Moreover, the income from shipping, 
foreign investments, and other “invisible 
exports,”’ with which Western Europe as 
a whole used to pay for about one-fourth 
of its merchandise imports before the 
war, has seriously shrunken. The sub- 
stantial trade credits extended during 
the earlier postwar period by a number of 
the more prosperous European countries 
as well as by several from the Western 
Hemisphere, to help the war-ravaged 
countries obtain needed imports for 
which they were not yet able to pay, have 
been almost exhausted. Finally, the 
reserves of gold, dollars, and other con- 
vertible assets accumulated over the 
years by the countries of Western Europe 
had, by 1948, been heavily drawn down. 


Conservative Use of Dollar 
Resources 


BEING UNABLE, under these circum- 
stances, to support continued importa- 
tions on the 1947 scale, many countries of 
Western Europe tried to manage their 
import programs for 1948 so as to hold 
down further trade deficits, by restricting 
the new purchases of various products 
that were not entirely essential. Since 
the total amount of goods they desired 
from the United States and Canada by 
far exceeded in value that of the goods 
and services they could supply them in 
return, the curtailment of the range of 
imports from those countries was par- 
ticularly marked. 

The expenditure of dollars upon many 
classes of consumer goods was severely 
restricted, especially if they could be 
obtained with other currencies. Most of 
the European governments felt it neces- 
sary to reserve their limited dollar in- 
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come primarily to cover the countries’ 
most essential requirements for food, 


fuel, raw materials, and productive 
equipment. Indeed, the degree of en- 
forced import austerity faced by several 
European governments at the outset of 
1948 caused them concern over its pos- 
sible adverse domestic effects, through 
declines in production and employment 
in industries dependent upon foreign 
supplies which they could not then af- 
ford. 

The United States Interim-Aid Pro- 
gram of December 1947 made possible 
the maintenance of essential shipments 
of food, fuel, and fertilizer to France, 
Italy, and Austria during the early 
months of 1948, pending consideration by 
the Congress of the longer-term Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. That program 
made available about five billion dollars— 
under grant or loan—to cover the cost 
of the supplies to the participating coun- 
tries which the United States was pre- 
pared to furnish or finance during the 
first year or so. Nevertheless, they were 
not able to maintain as broad and ample 
a purchasing program for American 
products as during the preceding year. 

The greater part of the cut made by the 
Western European countries in their im- 
port deficit during 1948 was effected 
through curtailment of imports from the 
United States and, to a smaller extent, 
from Canada. Commercial firms in those 
countries were at times advised by their 
import-control authorities to try to sat- 
isfy their needs for particular foreign 
products from other European countries 
and their colonies or associated oversea 
territories, where payment in dollars was 
not required. 


Difficulties in Intra-European 
Trade Relations 


NEXT TO the Western Hemisphere, the 
countries of Europe as a whole have been 
one another’s principal source of supply. 
In fact, before the war, about half of all 
Western European imports were derived 
from within Europe, and about four- 
fifths of that amount came from within 
Western Europe. As late as the first half 
of 1948, however, the countries of West- 
ern Europe as a whole were supplying 
barely a third of one another’s imports. 
This failure of intra-European trade to 
return to its high prewar level has been 
one of the important elements in the 
slowness of general European recovery, 
and in the exceptionally heavy depend- 
ence of Europe since the war upon sup- 
plies from the Western Hemisphere. 

As earlier noted, few of the European 
countries, even with reviving production, 
are as yet able to cover their full import 
needs with what they can offer in return. 
Moreover, the development of their full 
potential foreign trade has been hindered 
by the fact that, while the currencies of 
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several of the European countries have 
regained considerable strength and even 
limited convertibility, not one of the 
European countries that were directly 
involved in the war yet has a currency 
with a dependable market value, or one 
which is fully acceptable outside its own 
boundaries.” 

Under the circumstances, commerce 
between most pairs of European countries 
is still carried on within the limitations 
of the bilateral agreements which have 
been regulating their trade relations 
since the close of the war. Typically, 
these carry lists of desired products 
which each country undertakes to license 
or otherwise facilitate to the other. The 
amounts due for individual transactions 
are offset, in the special account main- 
tained in the Central Bank or other 
“clearing” institution, against what is 
due for shipments in the opposite direc- 
tion, with only the net balances calling 
for settlement at periodic intervals in 
gold or transferable currency, beyond 
the limited reciprocal overdrafts com- 
monly provided for. Except in those 
cases where credits had definitely been 
extended by one of the trading partners, 
the aim in these bilateral agreements has 
usually been that the aggregate value of 
the goods moving in each direction should 
approach a rough balance in the course 
of the year, so as to call for the least 
settlement in gold or currencies. 

In the renegotiations of their bilateral 
agreements during 1948, many pairs of 
Western European governments tried to 
provide for appreciable increases over the 
preceding year in the volume of the trade 
between them. To some extent, this re- 
flected an increased output of domestic 
products available for export by both 
contracting countries. Quite often, how- 
ever, the prospective increases were only 
on one side, and the purpose of provid- 
ing for such increase in exports was to 
offset an import balance that had de- 
veloped under the previous agreement, or 
to pay off credits extended during the 
earlier postwar period. Beyond limited 
overdrafts to cover temporarily uneven 
movements of goods between them dur- 
ing the course of the year, it was rare for 
any new credits to be extended by one 
European country to another in connec- 
tion with their trade arrangements of 
1948. 

On the contrary, the most striking 
characteristic of the trade agreements 
negotiated or revised during 1948 by the 
Western European countries has been the 
widespread insistence that current trade 


*The general handicap upon the restora- 
tion of more normal international trading 
arising from the unsettled status of so many 
currencies wes discucsed in the preceding 
article in this series, in last week’s issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. See also later 
section in this article on “Distorting Effects 
of Artificial Currency Relations.” 





exchanges be held more closely to a bal. 
ance. Lacking sufficient acceptable for. 
eign exchange to buy where they wanteg, 
they tried to get the most out of their 
bilateral trade arrangements which, gs 
earlier indicated, did not necessarily ¢a) 
for immediate payment in foreign cy,. 
rency. Desired products available in one 
of the countries with which such clear. 
ing arrangements Were in force coy 
often be cbtained by payment in the im. 
porter’s currency, since the amount due 
the other country could be balanced of 
against goods already exported to that 
market, or in prospect under the schedule 
of reciprocal supplies usually provided by 
the agreement. An intensified concern 
was evidenced by practically all of these 
countries, both to get the utmost advan- 
tage out of such goods as their countries 
could supply, in the form of countership. 
ments of needed goods, and to avoid any 
further accumulations of “favorable” 
trade balances which would yield only 
unusable currencies. 


Trade Constrictions From 
Bilateral Balancing 


NORWAY, the Netherlands, and France 
were among the countries that sometimes 
chose to reduce the volume of goods 
which they asked the other contracting 
government to authorize for exporta- 
tion te them, in order to keep within 
their limited prospective ability to pay 
in goods or services. The British export 
drive ran into difficulties with several 
countries of Continental Europe, because 
they could not meet the _ increased 
amount of goods which Britain was able 
and ready to supply with corresponding 
increases in their own export products. 
Adjustments had to be negotiated during 
the course of the year; the highest level 
of trade exchanges was usually sought, 
but on a balanced basis, which would 
require neither country to hold unusable 
trade credits or to deliver gold or dollars 
in settlement 

In a surprising number of instances 
during 1948, trade between various pairs 
of European countries was virtually sus- 
pended, often for months at a time, be- 
cause of the inability of one of the coun- 
tries to pay for its import surplus from 
the other with either acceptable goods 
or usable currencies. France, which had 
as yet made little progress in cutting 
down its sizable trade deficit, frequently 
found itself in this predicament. In sev- 
eral instances, when trade was resumed, 
it was based on a sharp scaling down of 
the commodities originally scheduled to 
be licensed for export by the surplus 
country—although sometimes with the 
hopeful provision for restoration of the 
original quotas if the deficit country’s 
deliveries should exceed the expected 
amounts. 
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switzerland, Belgium, and Portugal 
were notable among those which were 
able to maintain or regain a strong po- 
sition in their own over-all balance of 
international payments, but found them- 
selves restricted in their trade poten- 
tialities by the weaker financial position 
of their neighbors. Because these 
stronger countries could not get paid for 
part of the goods they sold to the weaker 
European countries, they were less able 
to pay for all their desired imports from 
dollar countries. At the same time, the 
markets for some of their important na- 
tional products, such as Swiss watches, 
Belgian tapestries, or Portuguese wines, 
were being curtailed because other coun- 
tries of Europe felt they could not now 
afford to allow the importation of such 
products in normal quantities. 


The Problem of “‘Nonessential”’ 
Imports 


INDEED, the cumulative effect of the 
decisions of so many countries during 
the past year or so to cut down on the 
admission of various foreign products 
regarded as not entirely essential was in 
the nature of a boomerang, since the re- 
sult was a curtailment of old-established 
markets for some of each country’s own 
export products. The United Kingdom 
and several of the Continental countries 
recognized this situation and, in rene- 
gotiating their bilateral agreements dur- 
ing 1948, undertook to admit moderate 
quantities of certain of each other’s nor- 
mal trade goods of a nonessential char- 
acter, in order to insure for some of their 
own traditional industries adequate mar- 
ket outlets and continued high employ- 
ment. 

On the whole, however, the effort to 
hold down importations of a luxury or 
semiluxury character has _ continued, 
and the countries which could offer es- 
sential or readily marketable products 
for export had an advantage in their 
trade bargaining. For instance, Sweden 
was reported as insisting that exports 
of wocdpulp to Italy would be made only 
in return for certain Italian products, 
notably textiles; on the other hand, 
France was reported willing to receive 
more fish from Norway if it could obtain 
also increased quantities of forest prod- 
ucts. The strong general demand for 
coal enabled Poland to obtain promises 
from several of the Western European 
countries that part of its coal deliveries 
would be paid for in dollars or other 
freely transferable currencies. 


Distorting Effect of Artificial 
Currency Relations 


THE DISPARITY between the official 
exchange rates of their currencies and 
What they bring in the open market 
varies considerably for the different Eu- 
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ropean countries. Taken together with 
the varying degrees of price inflation 
within the individual countries, this sit- 
uation has been restricting the recovery 
of intra-European trade, distorting the 
normal pattern of exchanges, and often 
forcing unusual makeshift arrangements. 

Italy, for instance, which had allowed 
the lira to find its level close to the open- 
market rate during the preceding year, 
found itself in 1948 a creditor in relation 


to practically all the countries with 
which trade settlements were made 
through clearing arrangements. When 


paid for at the current official exchange 
parities, the products of those other 
countries now proved too expensive to 
allow Italian imports to increase as 
rapidly as its exports. An appreciable 
part of the recent trade of Italy and of a 
number of other European countries has 
therefore been carried on through so- 
called “reciprocity deals,’’ resembling 
barter. Crude as it is, this method ap- 
parently affords the necessary flexibility 
in adjusting the relative prices for the 
particular products of the two countries 
involved, without getting tangled in un- 
real exchange parities. 

France experimented during 1948 with 
the revaluation of the franc, on a partly 
controlled basis. This was _ largely 
prompted by the high prices resulting 
from the marked domestic inflation and 
the distinctly unreal previous exchange 
rate. Austria exemplified another type 
of solution when producers found that 
the official exchange rate of their coun- 
try’s currency handicapped the sale of 
their traditional export products. It is 
reported that export transactions were 
sometimes concluded outside official 
channels, with the foreign-exchange pro- 
ceeds not made available to the Central 
Bank. 

The difficulties of dealing on the basis 
of official exchange values of the Spanish 
peseta and of the Greek drachma led to 
much of the trade of those countries 
during the past year being conducted on 
unusual bases: differential exchange 
rates in settling for different classes of 
commodities; “exchange certificates” for 
sale in the open market; or other ar- 
rangements which amounted to the pay- 
ment of premiums on certain exports out 
of surcharges levied on certain imports. 


Import Duty Revisions and 
Suspensions 


WITH THE TRADE of the European 
countries now so largely determined by 
direct controls and by special arrange- 
ments with other countries, the height 
of the import duties has been of rela- 
tively less concern than usual. Few im- 
portant tariff revisions were made effec- 
tive during the year. The _ principal 
changes were those duty reductions or 
bindings brought into operation by the 


United Kingdom, the Benelux countries 
(Belgium, Netherlands, and Luxemburg), 
France, Norway, and Czechoslovakia, in 
pursuance of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade concluded by 23 na- 
tions at Geneva in the fall of 1947. 

The new schedule of import duties in- 
troduced jointly by the Benelux countries 
in January 1948 was in large part imme- 
diately suspended, in order not to handi- 
cap necessary importations for the pe- 
riod ahead. Most of these duties are 
to continue suspended through 1949. 
The duties of the new French tariff, 
which was likewise inaugurated in Janu- 
ary of 1948, were similarly suspended for 
the time being. During the course of 
1948, however, the new French duties 
were put into force on several successive 
lists of products. For customs purposes, 
the territory of the Saar has during the 
past year been merged with that of 
France. 


The ERP and Intra-European 
Trade Relations 


AMONG the major aims of the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program are: to strength- 
en the economies of the participating 
countries through widening of the mar- 
kets for their products in one another’s 
territories, and to reduce their excessive 
recent dependence upon the Western 
Hemisphere for imported supplies. 

The need for special effort to this end 
became more acute during 1948. The 
European countries with deficits in their 
trade relations with other European 
countries found themselves less able to 
finance them, and those with export sur- 
pluses were less able or ready to advance 
new credits. At the same time, the fact 
that most European countries were still 
not in a position to make their currencies 
convertible, prevented the restoration of 
the traditional prewar mechanism for 
the multilateral clearing of uneven trade 
balances between particular pairs of 
countries. The net result has been, as 
earlier noted, that Western European 
countries have increasingly insisted upon 
a stricter bilateral balancing of their 
current trade exchanges with each other. 
To loosen and possibly reverse this trade- 
constricting trend, two methods to ease 
the payments difficulty were introduced 
in connection with the first year’s opera- 
tion of the European Recovery Program. 

Under the first or “offshore purchase” 
method, supplemental allotments were 
made by the United States to the Euro- 
pean debtor countries, on the basis of 
their prospective import deficits with 
each of the other participating countries, 
to finance purchases of needed recovery 
products available from other countries 
within the group. These dollars were 
officially described as doing “double 
duty.’’ The debtor countries were en- 
abled to buy from their neighbors addi- 
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tional goods beyond what their own re- 
sources permitted; and the selling coun- 
tries, in turn, could use those dollars to 


finance their own necessary imports 
from the Western Hemisphere. Close to 
9 percent of all the goods supplied to the 
European countries under the sponsor- 
ship of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration came from within the par- 
ticipating countries themselves. 

This method was replaced in October 
1948 by an Intra-European Payments 
Plan, put forward by the central organ- 
ization of the ERP countries as a more 
effective way of accomplishing the same 
objective, particularly because it en- 
courages the broader financing of their 
trade with one another in local currency 
rather than in dollars. Under this plan, 
agreed portions of the dollar aid allotted 
by the United States to the respective 
ERP countries were made conditional 
upon their setting up special accounts of 
equivalent value in their own currencies, 
equal to the anticipated surplus of ex- 
ports over imports in their trade with the 
other participating countries, estimated 
a yearin advance. The debtor countries 
can draw upon these accounts to finance 
those trade deficits with their European 
creditors. 

While most of the countries are to 
grant as well as to receive such “‘drawing 
rights,” the two countries that are sched- 
uled to supply the greatest net surpluses 
of goods to the others under the plan 
during 1948-49 are the United Kingdom 
(representing the sterling area) and Bel- 
gium. The principal net deficit countries 
are France and, to a much smaller extent, 
the Netherlands, Austria, and Greece. 
To make the payments plan flexible, and 
to render the “drawing rights” as effec- 
tive as dollars in inducing advantageous 
trading, debtors may under certain cir- 
cumstances ask to have portions of them 
transferred to another creditor country. 

In the aggregate, this new plan is ex- 
pected to make possible during the fiscal 
year 1948-49 a net additional volume of 
trade and services between the partici- 
pating European countries of over half a 
billion dollars. The plan is not regarded 
as in itself a solution for the intra-Euro- 
pean payments problem, but rather as 
an important aid while the more funda- 
mental causes are being dealt with. The 
basic solution appears to depend upon 
the progress in the concurrent economic 
recuperation of the participating coun- 
tries that is achieved over the next 4 
years, particularly as expressed in: ex- 
pansion of individual production, coop- 
eration in the joint utilization of re- 





* While for simplicity the plan is here de- 
scribed in terms of trade surpluses or deficits, 
it actually takes account also of other ele- 
ments in the current balance of payments 
between particular pairs of countries, includ- 
ing various services to their nationals, and 
the often rather substantial item of tourists’ 
expenditures and earnings of foreign workers 
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sources, greater stabilization of their do- 
mestic financial structures, better bal- 
ance in their international accounts, and 
more ready international acceptance of 
their currencies. 

The Economic Commission for Europe 
and the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (the central organi- 
zation of the ERP countries) are study- 
ing various methods for making the 
present system of bilateral trade more 
flexible, as an approach toward a multi- 
lateral system. The sponsors of the 
Intra-European Payments Plan are hope- 
ful that its help, particularly in removing 
the immediate necessity for the strict 
bilateral balancing of their current ac- 
counts, will stimulate the participating 
countries to greater reciprocal accommo- 
dation in their trade policies, including, 
when necessary, the extension of credits 
to each other on their own responsibility. 
How far any such payments plan will 
bring about an inherent relaxation of the 
present constricting bilateral structure 
of intra-European trade, however, be- 
yond the extent of the funds for clearing 
uneven trade balances provided by the 
United States, may not be known for 
some time. 


EASTERN ELROPE 
Russian Trade Agreements 


IN PURSUANCE of the program initiated 
during 1947, following the decision not 
to participate in the Marshall Plan, Rus- 
sia concluded this past year a number of 
additional agreements with other coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe for the long-term 
orientation of their economies toward 
the Soviet Union. The degree of orienta- 
tion with the different countries appears 
to vary. 

Probably the closest is the relation 
contemplated under the trade agreement 
with Rumania, which envisages far- 
reaching plans for joint exploitation and 
control of Rumanian resources, with pro- 
vision for the Soviets to acquire a sub- 
stantial interest in such Rumanian in- 
dustries as may be nationalized. Also of 
a special character was the provision in 
the agreement with Poland, for Russia to 
furnish certain industrial equipment on 
medium-term credit, and in that with 
Czechoslovakia, for a loan of gold and 
convertible currency of undisclosed 
amount, to enable that country to buy 
elsewhere industrial supplies which Rus- 
sia could not furnish. 

In general, the common characteris- 
tics of the recent Soviet trade agree- 
ments with the other Eastern European 
countries has been the announced inten- 
tion to arrange for much enlarged ex- 
changes of their distinctive products 
over a 5-year period, aimed ultimately 
to give Russia the dominant place in their 
imports and exports. The scale of firm 





deliveries to each other scheduled for the 
current year, however, appeared rela. 
tively moderate under most of these 
agreements, and were usually planneq to 
balance in value. The complaints about 
the inadequacy of deliveries already 
heard from several sources suggest that 
possibly more has been undertaken jn 
some of these agreements between Russia 
and the other Eastern European coup. 
tries than is warranted by their respec. 
tive productive capacities. 

The additional agreements concludeg 
by Russia during 1948 with the countries 
of Western Europe have almost com. 
pleted the range of such agreements with 
most of the potential trading partners in 
that region.’ Typically, these agree. 
ments are for one-year periods, and are 
featured by lists of specified quantities 
of particular products, the delivery of 
which the respective governments under- 
take to facilitate. In the aggregate, the 
values of the goods moving in each direc. 
tion are expected to be roughly equiy- 
alent 

With a number of the Western Euro- 
pean countries, arrangements have been 
concluded or negotiated for 
reciprocal exchanges also over longer 
periods, involving particularly industrial 
equipment and other manufactured 
products sought by Russia. An inter- 
esting feature is the arrangement 
whereby Russia is to facilitate such deliv- 
eries by furnishing the Netherlands and 
Denmark with the steel with which to 
fabricate the ships desired, and Italy with 
the raw material for conversion into elec- 
trical equipment and manufac- 
tures. 

The governments of the Western Euro- 
pean countries involved in these agree- 
ments regularly promise only their best 
endeavors to facilitate the procurement 
of the products desired from their coun- 
tries. The actual contracts are to be 
negotiated by the Soviet foreign-trade 
organizations directly with the private 
producing firms. There are indications 
that the contracts for machinery and 
equipment thus far placed under the 
earlier agreements of this type, especially 
those with Sweden and the United King- 
dom, have fallen considerably short of 
the anticipated estimates, while the Rus- 
Sian purchases of various raw materials 
have been running quite heavy 

As stated above, the agreements be- 
tween Russia and Western European 
countries aim at an approximately bal- 
anced value in the goods to be exchanged 
No new credits are known to 


are to be 


other 


each year 


(Continued on p. 44) 


For dealing with countries like the United 
States. whose currencies are convertible and 
which do not feel obliged to operate on the 
bilateral balancing basis, no country able to 
pay for its purchases need necessarily have 4 
formal trade agreement regarding reciprocal 
ng Euro- 


supplies, as is now the practice am 


pean countries 
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Palm Oil for U. S. Stock Pile To 
Come From Indonesia 


Purchase of $3,970,000 worth of palm 
oil for the U. S. strategic-materials stock- 
pile mainly with money from the coun- 
terpart funds of the Netherlands and 
Indonesia was announced February 3 by 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

The purchase resulted from discus- 
sions started last October in the Hague 
between ECA and the governments of 
the Netherlands and the Netherlands 
government of Indonesia and is based on 
the use of 5 percent of the special local- 
currency counterpart guilder fund. This 
fund consists of guilders equal to the 
amount of American dollars granted to 


Holland and Indonesia for recovery 
goods. 
Bilateral agreements between the 


countries provide for the purchase of ma- 
terials in which the United States is de- 
ficient and further provide that the funds 
for such purchases may be supplied by 
the participating countries out of this 5 
percent fund, thus relieving the United 
States from spending its own dollars. 

The Netherlands government of Indo- 
nesia is providing $3,211,000 of the total 
amount involved, but, because this ex- 
penditure exceeds the amount in the In- 
donesian portion of the counterpart 
fund, the deficit is being made up from 
the Netherlands local-currency counter- 
part fund which the government of In- 
donesia has agreed to accept in lieu of 
dollars. The balance of the total dollars 
involved is supplied by the United States. 

Palm oil is of major importance to 
American industry, which uses it in large 
quantities in the manufacture of tinplate 
and terneplate. Palm-oil production has 
been greatly limited because of war dam- 
age in the principal producing areas 
which the Japanese occupied. Indone- 
Sian palm oil is regarded as the world’s 
purest—an important factor in long- 
term storage. Impure palm oil is more 
perishable. 


ECA Takes Action Un- 
der “Informational-Media” Pro- 
Visions 


. 
‘urther 


Additional ECA contracts guarantee- 
ing the conversion of German marks into 
dollars from receipts from the sale and 
distribution of three United States pub- 
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lications in Bizone Germany were signed 
February 3 by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. 

The contracts are with Weekly Publi- 
cations, Inc., which plans to distribute 
10,000 copies per issue of the continental 
edition of Newsweek, and with The Yorke 
Publishing Company, Inc., which pro- 
poses to distribute 100 copies per issue 
of The American Journal Surgery and 
The American Journal of Medicine. 
The latter two publications are the first 
technical journals to receive the assist- 
ance of ECA guaranties in entering 
countries participating in the European 
Recovery Program. 

The amount of the guaranty contract 
covering the distribution in Germany of 
Newsweek is $31,575. The amount in- 
volved in the sale of The American Jour- 
nal of Surgery and The American Jour- 
nal of Medicine is $3,000. 

The contracts are limited to the dol- 
lar investments to be made by the con- 
tracting companies and cover only the 
transfer of German marks into dollars. 
Guaranty contracts do not insure profit, 
but merely enable the publishing com- 
panies to convert a part of their receipts 
into dollars. 

They were signed by ECA under au- 
thority of the informational-media pro- 
visions of Section III ‘(b) (3) of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Act of 1948. 
and Lead 


Aluminum Shipments: 


“No Improprieties Involved in 
Transactions,” ECA Says 


An intensive investigation by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, in 
cooperation with the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, of aluminum and lead 
shipments to the United States by the 
United Kingdom, Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium in the first 10 months of 1948, con- 
firmed ECA's previously stated position 
that there were no improprieties on the 
part of the three governments involved 
in these transactions, Howard Bruce, 
Deputy ECA Administrator, announced 
February 5. 

No evidence was found in the course 
of this inquiry to indicate that any of 
the three countries was shipping back 
to the United States aluminum or lead, 
the importation of which had been fi- 
nanced by ECA. The investigation also 
showed that a substantial portion of the 


United States imports of the two metals 
recorded as coming from the United 
Kingdom and the Netherlands was ac- 
tually in-transit shipments that had 
originated elsewhere. Furthermore, the 
study indicated with respect to Belgium 
that much of the lead exported to the 
United States was under the control of 
non-Belgian interests, which merely used 
Belgian refining facilities in the proc- 
essing of the concentrates en route to 
their destination. 

ECA initiated the investigation in No- 
vember when available information in- 
dicated a sharp increase in imports of 
aluminum and lead from the three coun- 
tries, coincident with the commence- 
ment of ECA financing of exports of the 
virgin metals to two of the countries 
involved. 

The investigation, which required 
many weeks to complete because of the 
large number of complicated transactions 
involved, revealed that while statistics 
available in December which were based 
on customs declarations by American im- 
porters were correct as to total volume 
of imports, they did not present a true 
picture as to country of origin. This 
could be ascertained only by a study of 
documents available only overseas. This 
study was immediately undertaken and, 
on the basis of its findings, certain re- 
visions are being made by the Census Bu- 
reau in its figures of United States im- 
ports of aluminum and lead from the 
three countries. 

“Principal reliance in classifying im- 
ports by country of origin in the past has 
been placed on the information provided 
by the American importer in the cus- 
toms entry forms,’ the ECA and Com- 
merce Department explained jointly. 
“However, our investigation revealed 
that the American importer frequently 
lacks the information necessary properly 
to identify the country of origin for these 
commodities. It brought out the fact 
that a substantial part of the total alum- 
inum and lead shown in the United States 
import statistics as originating in these 
countries actually represent shipments 
which should have been credited to some 
other country of origin had the importer 
been correctly informed. For example, 
in some instances the United Kingdom 
was shown as the country of origin on 
customs entry forms apparently because 


ll 





the material was purchased from British 


dealers. However, tracing of these ship- 
ments revealed that they had not 
touched British soil but had been shipped 
from Switzerland by way of Rotterdam. 
Furthermore, there were indications that 
they had not originated in Switzerland 
but were merely in transit through that 
country from still another country or 
other countries.” 

The ECA points out that while the facts 
established by the investigation com- 
pletely clear the three countries of any 
improprieties, there are still numerous 
problems involved in connection with 
lead and aluminum which require fur- 
ther study by the European countries and 
ourselves. 

“Both metals are in short supply in the 
United States,’ the ECA says. “Steps 
should be tak2n to encourage the im- 
portation of all scrap and secondary 
aluminum and lead which cannot be 
utilized in Europe. At the same time, it 
is important that all the western Euro- 
pean countries make the fullest possible 
use of scrap available there and thereby 
reduce to a minimum their requirements 
of virgin aluminum supplied by the West- 
ern Hemisphere. ECA should determine 
this minimum with due regard to United 
States needs. To this end, we propose 
to send to Europe shortly aluminum ex- 
perts to study the whole problem. The 
United Kingdom already has provided 
ECA with detailed information which 
makes it clear that it is making every 
effort to conserve virgin aluminum and 
to utilize the maximum of scrap and sec- 
ondary aluminum. We also propose to 
work out plans which we hope will mini- 
mize the impact of the European lead 
needs against the Western Hemisphere.” 


ECA Announces New Procure- 
ment and Reimbursement Au- 
thorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations announced for the week 
ended Thursday, February 3, totaled 
$80,803,000 and brought cumulative au- 
thorizations to $4,495,375,000. 

Grants to Western European coun- 
tries, Trieste, and China are included in 
the figure. Commodities and raw mate- 
rials such as machinery, equipment, to- 
bacco and chemicals, as well as foodstuffs, 
were contained in the new authoriza- 
tions announced in press releases num- 
bered 385, 388, 390, 392, and 395. They 
were issued to Austria, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, Denmark, France, French Zone 
and Bizone of Germany, Greece, Iceland, 
Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Trieste, and the United King- 
dom. 


Recipient countries Weekly total 


Austria ...... a aaiaieate ese aliaeikcemeral $388, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg_-------- 30, 657, 000 
EE a eee eee eee 1, 887, 000 
0 ees Mahalehe idan 21, 280, 000 
12 


Recipient countries 
Germany—French Zone 
Germany—Bizone ---- 


Weekly total 
. $4, 303, 000 
11, 911, 000 


Greece. _- Dem : 602, 000 
Ear ; e 183, 000 
So. 6, 142, 000 
Italy_ 21, 2)2, 000 
Indonesia ; pia erent 
Netherlands- 715, 090 
Norway -- 6, 064, 000 
Sweden _ : 3, 720, COO 
Trieste __ 437, 000 
Turkey . Keiser iveieai hatncutan 
United Kingdom _(decrease ) 27, 182, 000 


82, 309, 000 
1, 506, 000 


Total, Europe 


China_-_-- (decrease ) 


Total, all countries 80, 803, 000 

Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight, by country, from the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration announced through Feb- 
ruary 3, 1949, with adjustments, follow: 


Austria $219, 939, 000 
Belgium-Luxembourg 179, 652, 000 
Denmark 101, 610, 000 
France_ : : 996, 500, 000 
Germany—French Zone- 78, 682, 000 
Germany—Bizone 354, 164, 000 
Greece-.-_--- . ‘ 156, 381, 000 
Iceland ___- 5, 546, 000 
Ireland 60, 875, 000 
Italy- 525, 547, 000 
Indonesia ; 61, 741, 000 
Netherlands 330, 840, 000 
Norway - 75, 985, 000 
Sweden ___- 24, 255, 0009 
Trieste 9, 959, 000 
Turkey- 2, 198, 000 


United Kingdom 


_ 


. 115, 859, 000 


, 299, 733, 000 


oa j 


Total, Europe - 
China 195, 642, 000 
Total, all countries 4,495, 375, 000 


These procurement authorizations are 
arranged by commodity 
following manner: 


groups in the 


EUROPE 
Food, feed, and fertilizer 
Bread grains $807, 427, 000 
Coarse grains 101, 173, COO 
Rice .... 8, 124, 000 
Other grain preparations 5, 502, 000 


Fats and oils 
Oilcake and meal and other 


196, 821, 000 


feeds and fodder 37, 556, 000 
Sugar and related products 107, 083, 000 
Meat : 79, 026, COO 
Dairy products 73, 333, 000 
Eggs ‘ : 5, 093, 000 
Vegetables and preparations 18, 658, 000 
Fruits and nuts (except pea- 

nuts) a 18, 357, 000 
Miscellaneous edible vege- 

table and animal products 13, 006, 000 
Fertilizer 32, 373, 000 
Miscellaneous —e 7 6, 883, 000 

Fuels: 
Coal and related fuels 212, 221, 000 
Petroleum and products 376, 879, 000 
Raw and semifinished products 
Cotton . 314, 948, 000 
Chemicals and related prod- 

ucts rete 113, 449, 000 
Hides, skins, and leather 41, 429, 000 
Fabricated basic textiles 61, 375, 000 
Lumber and lumber manu- 

factures 54, 671, 000 
Pulp, paper and paper prod- 

ucts : 51, 809, 000 
Nonmetallic minerals_- : 29, 307, 000 


EvuROPE—Continued 


Raw and semifintshed prod- 


ucts—Continued 


Metallic ores and concen- 


trates 


Iron and steel mill prod- 


ucts 
Primary 
Advanced 
Nonferrous 
products 


Miscellaneous raw and semi- 


finished products 
Machinery and equipment 
Vehicles and equipment 


Miscellaneous and unclassified 


Tobacco 


Miscellaneous inedible ani- 


mal and vegetable 
Wearing apparel 


Miscellaneous iron and steel 


manufactures 
Miscellaneous 


tured products 
Reconstruction 
Technical services 
Ocean freight 
Special fund (Greece) 


projects 


Grand Total 


Food and Agricultural Com- 


modities 
Industrial Commodities 
Technical Services 
Ocean Freight 
Special Fund (Greece) 


CHINA 
Bread grains 
Rice - 
Cotton 
Fertilizer 
Coal 
Petroleum products 
Technical services 
Ocean freight 
Special Emergency Fund 


Total 


metals and 


industrial 
materials and manufac- 





$26, 


- oI 
o 


0, 
257, 

30 
331, 
187, 


119, 


wo 


o 


17, 
42, 
69, 
, 020, 000 


4 


~ Om 


195, 


fos) 


316, 00 


85 
2 


0, 000 
227, 009 


609, 099 


,481, 009 


493, 009 
243, 009 


501, 009 


, 448, 009 


450, 00) 


, 059, 009 


680, 009 
100, 000 


, 216, 000 
, 455, 000 
, 500, 020 


350, 000 
867, 000 
790, 000 


286, 000 
000, 000 


526, 000 | 
, 803, 000 
000, 000 | 


642, 000 





Control 


fats and oils, 


olive-oil foots, 


vegetable-oil 


cause of generally 


modities. 





Controls are removed 


inedible 


greases, stearic acid, oleic 


foots, and 


soap 
These products were decontrolled be- 


effective 
ruary 7 from the export of most inedible 
the Department of Com- 
meree announced February 
the Office of International Trade. 

Among the inedible fats and oils re- 
moved from the Positive List of goods 


tallows 





Most Inedible Fats and Oils No 
Longer Subject to Export 


Feb- 


1 through 


requiring specific licenses for export are 
all sOaDps, flaxseed, linseed oil. fish oil. 


and 


acid, neat’s- 
foot oil, fatty acids of vegetable origin, 
stock. 


improved supplies. 
U.S. prices of these products are lowet 
than they have been at any 
the re moval of OPA price ceilings, and 
the prospects for increased production 
during the next half year are good. 
OIT officials point out 
regulations governing all shipments to 
Europe remain in effect for these com- 


time since 


that existing 
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New Zealand’s New 
Substation Requirements 


The New Zealand State Hydroelectric 
Department now requests bids covering 
the supply of additional new equipment 
in connection with its substation project. 
Present requirements are as follows: 


1. 110 kv. switchgear and steelwork exten. 
sion for Penrose Substation Contract No 
101, section 57 Auckland Bidding closes 4 
p. m., March 8, 1949. 

2.50 kv. switchgear and steelwork for Kai- 
kohe Substation. Contract No. 102, section 
58 Auckland. Bidding closes 4 p. m., March 
15, 1949. 

3. 110 kv. and 33 kv 
Halfway Bush Substation 
section 219 Christchurch 
p.m., March 15, 1949 


control boards for 
Contract No. 103, 
Bidding closes 4 


Three copies of each tender, including 
specifications and drawings, are avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Copies 
may also be obtained from the New 
Zealand Trade Commissioner, 1800 K St. 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


New Cement Plant 
for Syria 


Quotations covering installation and 
delivery of a complete cement factory for 
the manufacture of cement and con- 
struction materials are invited from 
American firms by a recently organized 
Syrian corporation, Al Chahbaa. The 
Plant should be capable of a daily out- 
put of 200 tons, with capacity for in- 
crease to 400 tons. 

It is understood that consideration will 
be given to a second-hand plant in good 
condition, provided it conforms with 
Specifications, copies of which are avail- 
able on request from the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Offers should be addressed c/o Majd 
al-Din Jabiri, Minister of Public Works 
and Communications, Damascus, Syria. 


Brazilian Ageney Needs 
Marine Equipment 
American firms are invited by Servicos 


de Navegacao de Amazonia e de Ad- 


February 21, 1949 


ministracao do Porto do Para (SNAPP) 
to quote on the supply of the following: 
Electric 


On. 


engines; hoist engines; 
hanging anchor; 


engines 


engines (auxiliary), 110/120 capstans; 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


volts, 3-phase current, 50/60 cycles; helm 
for 
telecom- 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 


Index, by Commodities 


|Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Air-Conditioning Equipment: 45. 
Antimony Wares: 31. 
Automotive Vehicles, 
sories: 11, 44, 45, 47 
Barbers’ Supplies: 26. 
Building Materials: 35 
Celluloid Products: 31 
Chemicals: 7 


Machinery and Parts: 
Agricultural—10, 40. 
Industrial—7, 16, 29, 30, 35, 36, 43, 46, 
48, 51, 55. 
Mining—44. 
Roadbuilding—5. 
Metals and Minerals: 13, 20. 
Motors (Electric): 1. 


Parts, and Acces- 


Christmas-Tree Lights and Ornaments: Notions: 31. 
31. Plastic Sheetings: 54 
Clothing and Accessories: 4, 18, 19, 23, 27, Plumbing Supplies: 34, 35. 
31. Porcelain and Earthenware: 31. 


Precision Instruments: 8, 39. 

Prefabricated Houses: 35. 

Railway Materials: 6. 

Raw Materials: 7. 

Refrigerators: 1. 

Rubber Products: 33. 

Steel Sheets (Electrical): 6. 

Surgical, Medical, Dental, and Laboratory 
Equipment: 28. 

Tailors’ Supplies: 22. 

Tools (Hand and Machine): 1, 8, 25, 39, 
44, 55. 

Toys: 31. 

Wallpaper: 31 

Wire (Brass): 20. 

Wooden Articles: 21 

Wool: 45 


Communications Equipment: 3, 8 

Containers: 12 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals: 7 

Dyestuffs: 7 

Electrical Equipment and Supplies: 1, 3, 
8, 35, 39, 55 

Fibers and Fiber Products 

Foodstuffs: 37, 38 

Fuel: 44, 47 

Glassware: 31 

Hardware: 54 

Honing and Whet Stones: 17 

Household Goods and Furnishings 
32, 49 

Leather Products: 32 

Licensing Opportunities: 8, 9, 10 


14, 41, 42 


15, 31, 











mands; refrigeration equipment for en- 
gines. 

This equipment is required for use in 
changing from steam to Diesel operation 
six river boats of 500 to 1,000 dead-weight 
tons. 

SNAPP is an autonomous agency of 
the Brazilian Ministry of Transportation 
and Public Works, which owns and op- 
erates the port facilities of the city of 
Belem and the most important river 
shipping line in the Amazon Valley. 

Interested suppliers are asked to fur- 
nish detailed specifications, including 
Gesigns and catalogs, to Servicos de 
Navegacao da Amazonia e de Admin- 
istracao do Porto do Para, Avenida 15 
de Agosto/Avenida Castilhos Franca 
(Caixa Postal 199), Belem, Para, Brazil. 


Lebanon Offers 
Surplus Tobacco Leaf 


Exportable surpluses of Lebanese to- 
bacco are offered for sale in the United 
States by Régie Co-Interessee Libano- 
Syrienne des Tabacs et Tombacs, of- 
ficial tobacco monopoly in Lebanon. 

The tobacco offered is of varieties 
hitherto not exported to the United 
States by Lebanon, and consists of the 
following: 

200 tons of raw Bint Jubeil (South 
Lebanon )—Mixed Tonga, one quality 

50 tons of Lebanese tobacco of Bulgarian 
seeds—Mixed Tonga, one quality 

Both consignments are of leaf tobacco 
which is suitable for cutting, and, reportedly 
quite similar in taste to Turkish and Bul- 
garian tobaccos of the same quality 


It is understood that this offer stems 
from the Lebanese Government’s efforts 
to solve its dollar-shortage problem by 
increasing exports. 

Inquiries should be directed to Régie 
Co-Interessee Libano-Syrienne des Ta- 
bacs et tombacs, Rue de Damas, Beirut, 
Lebanon. 


German-Owned Assets 
To Be Sold by SCO 

Prospective sale of the following Ger- 
man-owned assets has recently been an- 
nounced by the Swiss Compensation 
Office: 

1. Thirteen cases of Australian shell pearl 
(approximately 1,800 kilograms), owned by 
Ueberseehandelsgesellschaft G. m. b. H., 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany. 

2. Unspecified quantity of pieces of steel 
and steel and aluminum screws, fabricated 
in Switzerland and belonging to Palous & 
Co. G. m. b. H., Berlin, Germany. 

3. Forty sacks of Colombia coffee (approxi- 
mately 2,100 kilograms), belonging to Chr 
Heinrich Schmidt, Jr., Hamburg, Germany, 
and stored with S. A. Bronner & Co., Basel, 
Switzerland 

Further information may be obtained, 
prior to February 28, 1949, by communi- 
cating with the Swiss Compensation Of- 
fice, Service for the Liquidation of Ger- 
man Assets, Talstrasse 62, Zurich, Switz- 
erland. 
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Foreign Visitors 


1. Brazil—José Francini, representing Ra- 
dio Frigor Importadora S. A. (importer, 
wholesaler, sales/indent agent), 1476 Avenida 
Sao Joao (Caixa Postal 3298), Sao Paulo, is 
interested in representing manufacturers of 
electric motors, tools, and_ rejrigerators. 
Scheduled to arrive February 21, via New 
York City, for a visit of 40 days. U. S. ad- 
dress: Hotel Martinique, Broadway and Thir- 
ty-second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 

2. China—William P. C. Chu, representing 
Huahai Co. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer, commission merchant), 30 
Foochow Road, Shanghai, wishes to obtain 
agencies for unspecified commodities. Sched- 
uled to arrive about February 5, via San 

rancisco, for a visit of about 7 months. U.S 
address: c/o 340 South Marengo Avenue, Pas- 
adena, Calif., or c/o Summit Industrial Corp 
120 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. Itinerary 
San Francisco, Los Angeles (February and 
March), New York (April and May), Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, New Or- 
leans (June, July, and August) 

3. India V. G. Motwane, representing 
Eastern Electric & Engineering Co., 129 Ma- 
hatma Gandhi Road, Post Box 459, Bombay 
wishes to contact manufacturers of electrical 


telephone, radio sound and electronic equip- 


ment. Scheduled to arrive in March, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o American Express Cx Inc., 649 


Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 

4. Merico—Angel Alvarado Larranaga, rep- 
resenting Calzado Domit S. A. (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer) Progreso 172 
Mexico, D. F., is interested in finding a United 
States market for the shoes manufactured by 
his firm. Scheduled to arrive February 10 
via New York City, for a visit of about 1 
months. U.S. address o Department 
Commerce Regional Office, Empire State 
Building, 60th floor, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y 

5. New Zealand—C. W. F. Hamilton, repre- 
senting C. W. F. Hamilton & Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Box 709, Lunn’s Road, Middleton 
Christchurch, is interested in manufacturing 
earth-moving equipment under license i 
New Zealand. Scheduled to arrive in March 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months 
U.S. address: c o International Harvester C 
180 North Michigan, Chicago, I] Itinerary 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Portland (Oreg.) 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Philadelphia 

6. Spain-—Jose Montes Molla, representing 
Incompex Ltda. (importer l 


Y 


retailer, whole- 


saler), Nunez de Balboa 29, bajos, Madrid, is 
interested in purchasing and obtaining man- 
ufacturers’ agencies for all kinds of railway 


and electrical steel sheets for man- 
ufacturing transformers and motors. Sched- 
uled to arrive the first of March, via New 
York City, for a visit of 15 or 20 days. U.S 
address Hotel Waldorf-Astoria Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Itinerary: New York 

7. Turkey Abmet Sadikoglu and Nazim 
Sadikoglu, representing Nazim Sadikoglu 
(importer, wholesaler, sales/indent agent) 
Kat 2, Ahen Munih Han, Kurekciler, Galata 
Istanbul, are interested in importing into 
Turkey chemicals, dyestuffs, pharmaceuti- 
cals, textiles, textile machinery, and textile 
raw materials. Scheduled to arrive early in 
February, via New York City, for a visit of 
1 or 2 months. U.S. address: c/o Geigy Co., 
Inc., 89 Barclay Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Philadelphia, and San Fran- 
cisco. 


materials 


Licensing Opportunities 


8. England—N. L. T. Industries Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), Woodfall Road, Fins- 


bury Park, London, N. 4, wishes to Manufge. 
ture under license in the United Kingdon | 
precision instruments; mechanical and elec. 
trical press tools; intercommunication and 
telecommunication systems. 


9. Netherlands—Nederlandse Metaalgi 
ijen, N. V., i. o. (manufacturer), Boer 
Heemstede, offers to license to an Americar 
manufacturer use of a process for the hollow 
casting of nonferrous metals by Centrifuga. 
tion and rolling, known as “Suyk System 
Netherlands concern holds U. S. Patent y, 
2,282,501, dated May 12, 1942. System igs re. 
portedly particularly suitable for Casting 
quills for bearing bushes, and can also be 
used for solid bars, glands, condenser Plates 
and toothed rings. Additional information 
on the process available on request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch Departmen: 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 

10. Union of South Africa—J. A. Cass and 
W. Kahn, P. O. Box 194, Middelburg, Trang. 
vaal, wish to contact a reliable firm inter. 
ested in undertaking manufacture and or 
sale in the United States of a bean and peg 
threshing machine, reportedly already pat- 
ented in the United States. One copy of g 
brochure containing photographs and fy. 
ther information available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25 
Dd. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


yarea 


Import Opportunities 

11. Belgium—aAstram S. P. R. L. (exporter 
164 Rue Vanderk 

export four-speed /free-wheels for bicycles 
Leaflet available on loan ba 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


indere, Brussels, offers t 


12. Belgium—Daenen-De Give & Cie. (man- 
ufacturer), Andenne, offers to export first- 
quality antiacid ontatine? of stoneware 
brown varnished supply 8,000 t 
10,000 liters monthly (1 liter equals approx- 


Firm can 


imately 1%, pint A few copies of an illus- 
trated pamphlet (in French) available on 
loan ba from Commercial Intelligence 


Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C 

13. Belgium—Ets. Henry Elaerts 
exporter, wholesale! 38 Rue du Béguinage 
3russels-C, has available for 


lots of lead 


(importer 
export several 


14. Belgiun S. A Le Lis (manufac- 
turer), 10 Baantje, Hamme Durme, offers t 
1? ] } 


export first-quality mé la and sal rope 
trawl twine binder t re al twines and 
packing cords, polished twine jute yarns and 

bine according to customer's specifica- 
tions; also, first-quality jute and sisal bag 
and hessian 

15. Belg Manta, S. A. (manufacturer 
exporter), Waasmunster, wishes to export 


and seeks agent for blankets of cotton, wool 
or mixed materials; also, other textile house- 


hold goods, such as polishing cloths and dis} 


cloth 


16. Belgium—Ateliers & Fonderie J. & A 
Moussiaux & Freres, S. A. (manufacturer) 
Rue Mottet, Huy, offers to export materials 
handling machinery, as follows: compressed 
air or steam windlasses, with oscillating cyl- 
inders and balanced mass, reversing or not, 
electric tackles, cast-solid, with handle and 
electromagnetic brakes; electric capstans for 
hauling freight cars. One set of descriptive 
literature (in French) available on loan basts 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 
(NoTE.—Correspondence in French preferred; 
firm understands English, but does not write 
it.) 
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17. Belgium—Societée de Nouvelles Car- 
rieres “Old Rock” (manufacturer, exporter), 
Vielsalm, wishes to export and seeks agent 
for natural honing and whetstones for sur- 
gical instruments and cutlery. yim rit 
general representative well introduced in the 
cutlery and surgical-instrument fields, the 
jeather industry, and all other lines where 
sharp knives and instruments are manu- 
factured or used One set of samples and 
price list available on loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

18. Belgium—Max Weich (manufacturer, 
exporter), 42 Avenue de Cortenberg, Brussels 
wishes to export and desires agent for 
women’s leather and cloth sport handbags 
Photographs available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce Washington 25, D. C 

19. England—Foster & Sons (Clothiers) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 63 Westbourne Grove, 
Paddington, London, W. 2, has available for 
export substantial quantities of very best 
London finish men’s outerwear, such as 
sports jacket suits, and overcoats, of higH- 
grade Harris tweed, worsteds or wool cloth, 
in weights to suit all regions of the United 
States. Firm will consider appointing agents 
for various sections of the United States 
Pattern cards showing a few of the ma- 
terials available may be obtained on loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C Full pattern books will be 
supplied by manufacturer on request 

90. England—David Lawley-Wakelin & Co 
(sales and export agent), 16 Sheen Gate 
Gardens, London, S. W. 14, offers to export 
large quantities of nickel silver (in sheet, 
strip, plain, and fancy patterned wire) of 
the following grades: 10 Ni.. 15 Ni.. 18 
Ni., 20° Ni.; also plain and fancy brass wire 
Price list available on request from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

21. England—Lintott & Sons Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Chiddingfold, Godalming, Surrey 
offers to export umbrella handle 
sticks, and hiker 


walking 
sticks, of natural English 


wood 

22. England—-Henry Marriott & Co. Ltd 
(manufacture: converter, exporter) 119 
Portland Street, Manchester 1, wishes to ex- 
port and desires agent for cotton sleeve, body 


and vest linings, and pocketings 

23. England—-Mitchell Wanskert Ltd 
(manufacturer), Livesey St. Knitting Mills, 
Oldham Road, Manchester 10, has available 
for export and seeKs agent (in New York and 
Chicago) for substantial quantities of me- 
dium-quality nfant knitware, such as 
pram sets, breechettes, jerseys, and cardigans 

24. Germany—Herm. Heine ‘(importer, ex- 
porter), Hakenstrasse 4 III, Post Box 293, 
(23) Bremen, desires to contact firms in- 
terested in importing German goods 

25. Germany—Arnfried Kallane, Siedlung 
185, (2) British 
Zone, offers to sell an invention covering 
an apparatus utilized in the machine-tool 
industry, with which it is possible to drill 
angulate holes (four-, five-, six-, and seven- 
Sided holes) of any desired size. Apparatus 
reportedly can be attached by cams to any 
drilling machine, and is about the size of 
a man’s palm 

26. Germany—Merkur-Werk Emil Hermes 
(manufacturer), 235 Beethoven St., P. O. Box 
32, Solingen-Merscheid, British Zone, wishes 
to export best-quality barber's razors, scis- 
sors, nail pliers, and similar articles 

27. Germany—Gebriider Puff (manufac- 
turer), (13a) Issigau, Oberfranken  itiber 
Hof in Bayern (Saale), wishes to export and 


Wende b Braunschweig 


seeks agent for women’s fine-quality, hand- 
embroidered underwear 


February 2]. 


1949 


28. Germany—Transatlantic Handelsge- 
sellschaft Kuhl & Co. (importer, exporter), 
Post Box 461, (23) Bremen 1, offers medical, 
surgical, dental, and laboratory equipment. 
Price list available on loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Ireland—Technico Ltd. (export agent), 
6 Upper O'Connell Street, Dublin, wishes to 
export high-grade hydraulic (air-pressure) 
sausage filling machines of the following 
specifications: height, 3’4'’; diameter of 
flange, 231,’’; inside diameter of drum, 14’’; 
capacity, 140 lbs.; output, 450 lbs. per hour. 
Quality inspection may be made at any time 
at expense of prospective purchaser, who may 
appoint own representative or Irish engineer 
to inspect machine. Descriptive folder avail- 
able on loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

30. Italy—S. P. I. C. A. (manufacturer), 12 
Via San Martino, Ardenza (Leghorn), offers 
to export Diesel engine injection pumps and 
replacement parts. Catalog of replacement 
parts available on loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

31. Japan—Ikawa Trading Co. Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturers’ representa- 
tive), Midori Bldg., 5-chome, 3 Banchi, Ginza, 
Chucku, Tokyo, wishes to export Christmas- 
tree light bulbs and ornaments; celluloid 
goods, including toys; mechanical tin toys; 
thermos bottles; crystal articles; antimony 
wares; tennis shoes; zipper fasteners; nickel- 
plated sewing needles; wall paper; rag rugs; 
rubber beach balls and toys; knitted gloves; 
porcelain and earthenware articles; cotton, 
and silk goods. 

32. Morocco—Palais Artistique du Sud 
(manufacturer, export merchant, whole- 
saler), 52-53 Kaissaria Boulevard du 4éme 
Zouaves, Casablanca, wishes to export Moroc- 
can leather goods, and hand-made rugs 
(Tapis Chichaoua, Rabat, Moyen Atlas) of 
superior, medium, and ordinary grades, in 
sizes as specified by purchaser Prices of 
rugs Only available on request from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

33. Singapore—Five Streams Estate (man- 
ufacturer), 2317C Limbongan, Malacca, of- 
fers to export and seeks agent for any amount 
of sole crepe rubber, No. 1 and No. 2 grades, 
13’’ x 36’’ x 14”’ or *%e'’ thick 

34. Sweden—Cani Trading Co. AB (im- 
porter, exporter, manufacturer), Landskrona, 
offers to export 6,000 to 10,000 redwood toilet 
seats weekly, unpainted and without metal 
parts 

35. Sweden-—-V. Leijon (importer, whole- 
saler, agent), Hornsgatan 26 Stockholm, de- 
sires to export prefabricated wooden houses; 
doors and windows of wood; toilet seats and 
lids; electrical materials (distribution boxes, 
distribution boards, knife switches, meter 
boxes, motor contacts, motor connecting 
sockets, motor plugs, fuse boxes); hydraulic 
lifts for hoisting, loading and unloading up 
to 1 ton, to be mounted on trucks; hydraulic 
hauler; hydraulic press; furniture fabrics 
Firm will supply 
request 


catalogs and prices on 


Export Opportunities 


36. Australia—R. P. Southwell, 280 Castle- 
reagh Street, Sydney, desires quotations on 
fully automatic machines for making hand 
sewing needles, sewing machine needles, and 
a complete line of fish hooks, from wire, 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 units 
per 5-day, 40-hour week. Equipment is de- 
sired for a new plant to be established at 
Wollongong, near Port Kembla, where wire 
of the proper quality will be available. In- 
quirer states he has tentative assurance that 


import licenses to purchase from the United 
States will be granted, provided delivery 
within a year can be assured. 

37. British East Africa—Island Products 
(Pty) Ltd., c/o Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Mombasa, Kenya Protectorate, re- 
quests quotations from exporters of dried, 
salted, and unskinned shark flesh, partic- 
ularly for shipment between May and De- 
cember. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

38. Canada—Charles B. McLean (import 
merchant, sales agent), 458 St. Clements 
Avenue, Toronto 12, Ontario, wishes to pur- 
chase and desires agency for fancy, extra 
choice, and choice canned and dried foods, 
as follows: canned and dried fruits and vege- 
tables, canned shrimp (wet or dry pack), 
sardines (preferably in olive oil, but ac- 
ceptable in other oils), infant foods (es- 
pecially canned meat for infants); also, bulk 
frozen fruits and vegetables. 

39. France—Gustave Deneef (importing 
distributor, manufacturer's agent), 87 Boule- 
vard Carnot, Lille, Nord, seeks purchase quo- 
tations and agency for all small electric pre- 
cision tools and other high-quality tools, 
such as wrenches, screwdrivers, and all ga- 
rage tools. 

40. France—Union Agricole de l’Est (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 23 Rue de Wasselonne, 
Strasbourg, Bas-Rhin, wishes to purchase all 
kinds of tractors and agricultural machinery. 

41. Germany—J. F. Dunkake & Bohle 
(importer), Obernstrasse 2—12, Post Box 966, 
(23) Bremen, wishes to contact manufac- 
turers of sisal binder twine. 

42. Germany—J. W. West (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler), Speersort 8-14 (Haus 
Hanse-Galerie), (24a) Hamburg 1, wishes to 
contact firms dealing in West African, par- 
ticularly Liberian, piassava for reexport. 

43. India—East Asiatic Trading Corp. (im- 
porting distributor), Electric House, Station 
toad, Chittagong, seeks purchase quotations 
on two 1,-ton-capacity, or one 1-ton-ca- 
pacity, biscuit-making machines. 

44. India—A. C. James & Co., 6 Mahomed 
Building, Military Square Lane, Bombay, 
wishes to purchase pneumatic drills, four 
trucks, miscellaneous mining equipment, 
and gasoline, which the firm requires for 
mining manganese ore. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. : 

45. Israel—Reicher & Co. (agent), Post Of- 
fice Box 1629, 10 Herzl Street, Room 24, Tel- 
Aviv, wishes to contact suppliers of raw wool 
of various qualities for the manufacture of 
wool yarns; air-conditioning equipment; and 
automobile spare parts. 

46. Pakistan—The West Pakistan Chemical 
Industries Ltd. (manufacturers of heavy 
chemicals), 8 Dinga Singh Buildings, The 
Mall, Lahore, seeks purchase quotations on 
the following: (1) Plant for manufacturing 
industrial alcohol from wheat, having ca- 
pacity of 2,000 gallons per day, as well as 
plant or plants for utilizing byproducts of 
the alcohol plant; (2) woolen teztile mill, 
having capacity of 2,500 spindles, for proc- 
essing wool from the scouring stage to the 
fabrication of finished woolen cloth; (3) 
plant for manufacturing starch from wheat, 
having daily capacity of 10 tons, as well as 
plant or plants for utilizing byproducts, 
such as manufacture of glucose. Quotations 
should include price and earliest possible 
delivery date, as well as brief description of 
processes utilized by the plants offered. 

47. Portuguese India—Baptista da Silva & 
Co. Ltd., Caixa Postal No. 41, Cidade de Goa, 
wishes to purchase trucks and gasoline, 
which the firm requires for mining manga- 
nese ore. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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Argentina 


Exchange and Finance 


PrIvATE BANKS AND EXCHANGE OPERATORS 
InsTRUCTED To SusPEND TRANSFERS 
ABROAD 


The Argentine Central Bank has instructed 
private banks and authorized exchange op- 
erators to suspend transfers abroad in of- 
ficial or free exchange regardless of currency 
or purpose, with certain exceptions, reported 
the American Embassy at Buenos Aires on 
February 1, 1949. The exceptions are as 
follows: 

1. New transfers expressly approved by the 
Central Bank from February 1 onward. 

2. Transfers covering reimbursement for 
imports from neighboring countries, includ- 
ing Peru, and from countries with which 
Argentina has clearing agreements or similar 
arrangements. Such transfers are to be 
based on related customs clearance certifi- 
cates. Transfers to Sweden will be permitted 
if the customs clearance certificates were 
issued after November 30, 1948. 

The Central Bank also suspended permis- 
sion to open any new import credits regard- 
less of currency or origin of the merchandise 
until further regulations on the subject are 
issued. 

The Argentine official press release states 
that the Central Bank is taking the follow- 
ing measures which affect exchange permits 
for imports and transfers of funds abroad: 

1. All applications for exchange permits 
now before the Central Bank will be returned 
to the applicants, who may resubmit them 
under new regulations which are to be es- 
tablished. 

2. Exchange permits granted or pending, 
of public or private organizations, will be 
reconsidered. Importers holding exchange 
permits must present them for revalidation 
by the Central Bank. 

3. New rules are to be established govern- 
ing future consideration of applications for 
prior exchange permits and for transfers of 
funds for all purposes and to all countries. 

4. Holders of exchange permits are exempt 
from the penalty for nonuse if their per- 
mits are not revalidated. 

5. Requests for revalidation for official 
agencies, and for permits in free-market ex- 
change for private persons will be considered 
by the Economic Council. 

Exchange permits granted “without use 
of exchange” will be granted for essential 
goods only after submission by the applicant 
of definite proof that payment will be made 
out of funds held abroad by the applicant 
before December 31, 1948, and upon verifica- 
tion of the import price. 

The Argentine Government has decided to 
maintain present exchange rates, the Ameri- 
can Embassy further reports. This decision 
was reportedly reached after the Secretaries 

of Finance, Economy, Industry and Com- 


16 


merce, and technical experts attached to the 
Presidency had joint conferences. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT QUOTA FOR BROKEN RICE 
ESTABLISHED 


An export quota of 500,000 kilograms of 
broken rice has been authorized by the Ar- 
gentine Department of Industry and Com- 
merce, states a report from the American 
Embassy in Buenos Aires, dated January 5, 
1949. The time limit for exportation will 
expire on April 30, 1949. The export of rice 
and broken rice will not be subject to the 
control of the Argentine Trade Promotion 
Institute in the future 


QUALITY OF ARGENTINE GOODS EXPORTED 


On November 6, 1948, the Argentine Execu- 
tive Power issued decree No. 34712 which re- 
quires that all bills of lading or similar doc- 
uments covering Argentine exports must in- 
dicate clearly that importers of Argentine 
goods are to make any Claim they consider 
necessary against the expurter with regard 
to quality, weight, or packing of material, 
before the nearest Argentine consulate, 
states a report from the American Embassy 
in Buenos Aires, dated January 5, 1949 
This decree was issued with a view to guar- 
anteeing the quality of Argentine goods ex- 
ported and increasing their prestige in inter- 
national markets. 


REGULATIONS FOR EXPORT OF GLUTEN FEED 


Argentine exporters are required to declare 
on their requests for export permits the pro- 
tein content of gluten feed, which must not 
be less than 25 percent, by Executive decree 
No. 33402 of October 27, 1948, states a report 
from the American Embassy in Buenos Aires, 
dated January 5, 1949. Exporting firms will 
be subject to heavy penalties if their ship- 
ments do not meet requirements 


Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED AND EXCISE 
TARIFF RATES REMOVED OR MODIFIED ON 
CERTAIN ARTICLES 


The Australian Government, pending Par- 
liamentary approval, has increased the im- 
port duties on gloves, hand and breast drills, 
carpenters’ braces, and vacuum cleaners, ef- 
fective September 9, 1948, according to recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Board 

The former and new rates applicable to 
imports from the United States, with British 
preferential rates shown in parentheses, are 
as follows: 

Gloves, except of rubber, astrakhan, or 
wool: From 12!, to 35 percent ad valorem 
(from free to 2214 percent) 

Hand and breast drills: From 12!4 to 35 
percent ad valorem (from free to 17}, per- 
cent). 














Carpenters’ braces: 
cent ad valorem (from free to 171, 
Household vacuum cleaners of the bag ang 
barrel types, electrically operated: From 305 
each plus 17!2 percent ad valorem, or for 


From 1219 to 25 per. 
percent), 


some types 1712 percent ad valorem alone, to 
20 s. each plus 1714 percent ad valorem, or 
3742 percent ad valorem, whichever returns 
the higher duty (from 30 s. each, or 17, 
percent ad valorem, to 20 s. each or 20 per- 
cent ad valorem, whichever rate returns the 
higher duty). 

The sliding-scale rates of duty on matches 
were slightly reduced 

The excise duty on liquid fuels produced 
from coal and shale mined in Australia was 
removed and the excise duty on matches was 
slightly reduced 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


PROVISIONS IN FOREIGN-EXCHANGE Bupcet 


Bolivia's foreign-exchange budget, promul- 
gated by Supreme decree of January 7, 1949, 
provides for total income and expenditures of 
foreign exchange of $69,760,000, an increase of 
$4,650,000 over the total of $65,110,000 pro- 
vided for in the 1948 foreign-exchange budget 
as amended. Part of this increase, or 
$1,705,000, is due to arrangements with Euro- 
pean nations to exchange Bolivian raw rubber 
for finished products, including tires and 
tubes. Other income included in the for- 
eign-exchange budget is derived principally 
from tin exports, which are expected to yield 
$49,055,000 in 1949 

The following table compares authorized 
expenditures for 1949 with the total author- 
ized for 1948, by particular categories 


Category 1949 194s 

A le fpr e nec hrougt 

Ministry of Economy $14,000,000 $12,000,000 
( ommerce in general 21, 000, 000. 21, 000, 001 
Kaw materials for industry &. 400, 000 7. 800, OM 
Machinery for industr' 1, 500, 0000 1, 200, 001 
Repa f machinery 100. 000 
Sper i et ! iltie i 

thread ir l nad 

newsprint 2, 920, 0000 3, 650, 00 
Scientific app u | I ( 

DOOK 15. 000 
Pend t 

1048 1, 000, O00) 4, 316, 27 
Execu or al | B 1 

Agreel 1, 000, 000 
Sper tire hange f{ 

rubber TOS, O00 
Match monorm 265, 000 
Various ministri« nd othe , S50 000) 4, 200, 006 
Separ (y ‘ ig ‘ 

ind at nomou tute 4,010,000 3, 744, 40 
Dransyx ‘ mu 

tio 1.020, 0000 4, 600, 00 
Emergency iten 100, O00 
Students and traveler 1. 700. 0000) 7, 200, 00 
Loan ‘“‘Union Allumettiere 126. 000 126, OM 
Nicolaus Loan 1922 24, 000) 2fi, (UK 
Special hydroelectric studs 190, 000 
Extraordinary reserve +, SOO, O00 
Unspecified QR2, S14 

Total 69. 760, 000 65, 110, 485 
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Particular items on the import list received 
allocations of foreign exchange as follows: 

Cotton, wool, “chevalier” malt, hops, and 
silk threads and yarn, $8,400,000, charged 
against the item “raw materials for indus- 
try”; cattle, $960,000; hogs, $60,000; paraffin 
in cakes for candles, $60,000; drugs, specifics, 
and chemical products with therapeutic prop- 
erties, $950,000; sewing threads, $200,000; 
powdered milk, prepared and condensed, 
$250,000; newsprint and newspaper imple- 
ments, $200,000; moving-picture-film quota, 
$240,000; special imports by individuals (tech- 
nical books and scientific apparatus) duly ap- 
proved by the Central Bank of Bolivia, $150,- 
re amount allotted for pending drafts in 
the 1948 budget, $4,316,000, was reduced to 
$1,000,000 for 1949, which may indicate that 
the backlog of approved permits which was 
carried into 1948 was proportionately reduced 
during the year. 

The issuance of exchange to cover permits 
approved for prime necessities, approximately 
31, months in arrears during the first half 
of 1948, was about 6 to 8 weeks in arrears by 
the end of the year. 


Brazil 


Commercial Laws Digests 


PAYMENT TO LABOR FOR WEEKLY DAY 
OF REST 


The constitutional provision requiring pay- 
ment to labor in Brazil for a weekly day of 
rest was implemented by law No. 605 of Jan- 
uary 5, published in the Diario Oficial of Jan- 
uary 14, 1949, reports the United States Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro. The Brazilian Con- 
stitution, which was promulgated in Septem- 
ber 1946, provides for such action in article 
157. 

The law, which became effective on the date 
of its publication, provides that employees 
are entitled to a paid weekly day of rest pref- 
erably on Sundays. It also stipulates that, 
except for essential services, work is prohib- 
ited on civil holidays declared by Federal law 
and on religious holidays according to local 
custom (not to exceed seven), but that labor 
must also receive pay for those days. In case 
of necessary work on civil and religious holi- 
days, double wages must be paid unless the 
employer grants a compensatory day of rest. 
The law applies to all day and piece labor 
except domestic labor and Government em- 
ployees. It is not applicable to employees 
remunerated on a monthly or bimonthly 
basis, as they are considered to be already 
paid for a weekly day of rest and for holidays. 
Employes paid on a monthly or bimonthly 
basis are defined as those whose salary is cal- 
culated on the basis of 30 or 15 days, respec- 
tively, or whose deductions for absenteeism 
are calculated on the same basis. 

The law prescribes the method of comput- 
ing pay for the weekly day of rest in the case 
of employees remunerated by the week, day, 
hour, or piece. Payment for the weekly day 
of rest is contingent upon full-time appear- 
ance for work during the preceding week un- 
less due cause is shown for nonappearance. 
Justified reasons for absences are enumer- 
ated in the law. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


ECONOMIC PROGRAM OUTLINED TO 
PARLIAMENT 


The fifth session of the twentieth 
Canadian Parliament convened on Jan- 
Uary 27 and, as is the traditional cus- 
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tom, was opened by the Governor-Gen- 
eral’s speech from the throne outlining 
the Government’s legislative program 
and policy for the current session. Much 
of this program, if enacted, will have a 
profound influence on Canadian foreign 
trade. The more important phases of 
the agenda are summarized herewith. 

First consideration will be given to 
approval of the agreement signed on De- 
cember 11 for entry of Newfoundland as 
a Province of Canada on March 31. 
Parliament was also asked to approve, 
subject to United States approval, the 
agreement concluded in 1941 for the de- 
velopment of navigation and power in 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Basin. 

Further legislation to implement the 
agreements for the sale of agricultural 
products to the United Kingdom are also 
on the agenda. The Dominion has re- 
cently concluded new contracts for the 
sale of wheat, bacon, beef, cheese, and 
eggs. 

On the subject of aiding the restora- 
tion of more normal world-trade condi- 
tions the Governor-General declared 
that the charter for the International 
Trade Organization and the general 
agreement on tariffs and trade will be 
submitted for approval. He noted fur- 
ther that within the next few months, 
Canada will negotiate with 13 other 
countries to broaden the scope of tariff 
concessions obtained in Geneva in 1947. 
On general policy, he reiterated Canada’s 
aim to press vigorously for the lowering 
of tariff and other barriers, and, as 
quickly as possible, for the expansion of 
trade on a multilateral basis. However, 
he cautioned that so long as world trad- 
ing and financial conditions remain un- 
stable a degree of control over foreign 
exchange will be required and Parlia- 
ment will accordingly be asked to extend 
the Foreign Exchange Control Act for a 
further period. 

On the domestic side, legislation will 
be sought to continue in force steel con- 
trol and a limited number of price con- 
trols, including control over the rental of 
housing accommodations. To overcome 
the current steel shortage, Parliament 
will be asked to approve Government 
loans to the producers of basic steel for 
the purpose of increasing production. A 
supplementary statement by the Minis- 
ter of Trade and Commerce indicated 
that the Government is prepared to lend 
such funds on a 50-50 basis. No ceiling 
would be placed on the amount of the 
loans, the Government being willing to 
match whatever the industry can invest. 

Measures to assist the construction of 
a transcontinental highway were men- 
tioned as were bills calling for forest 
conservation, oversea telecommunica- 
tions, the control and regulation of inter- 
provincial and international pipe lines, 
and assistance for the Canadian ship- 
building industry. A bill will be intro- 


duced to broaden the scope of the Family 
Allowances Act. Measures will also be 
introduced to amend the Industrial De- 
velopment Bank Act, the Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act, and the Emergency Gold 
Mining Assistance Act. 

Amendments to the Gold Act are ex- 
pected to provide aid to certain mines 
which could not qualify for assistance 
under the existing statute. The present 
law provides help to marginal mines in 
which high production costs have made 
it impossible for them to operate with- 
out loss with the price of gold fixed at 
$35 an ounce. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FREE-ENTRY STATUS OF COTTON FABRICS 
FOR BaG MANUFACTURE MODIFIED 


Effective April 1, 1949, the duty-free entry 
of woven cotton fabrics imported by manu- 
facturers of cotton bags is modified to ex- 
tend free entry only to open-mesh woven 
fabrics wholly or in chief part by weight of 
cotton imported for use exclusively in the 
manufacture of fruit and vegetable bags. 
Free entry for other types of woven cotton 
fabrics for bag manufacture which has been 
available since 1942 under tariff item No. 
844 is terminated, and such fabrics revert to 
duty under tariff item No’ 523. The most- 
favored-nation rate under this item is ordi- 
narily 15 percent ad valorem plus 3 cents 
per pound, but until July 1, 1949, it is 3 
cents per pound only by virtue of an adjust- 
ment growing out of the temporary free- 
entry granted British textiles for a year in 
the May 1948 budget. 

Technically, the change is accomplished 
by Order in Council P. C. 315, dated Janu- 
ary 25, 1949, and effective April 1, 1949, 
which revokes tariff item No. 844 and sets 
up a new tariff item with the same number. 


SEASONAL INCREASE IN DUTY ON ONIONS 


Effective January 27, 1949, an advanced 
value of three-fourths cent per pound is 
added to the true invoice value of onions, 
n. o. p., Canadian tariff item 84 (0). This 
advanced valuation, for the purpose of ar- 
riving at ordinary and antidumping duty, 
is imposed by Appraisers’ Bulletin Fruit and 
Vegetable No. 1, 1949, dated January 27, 1949. 
It is applied by way of an ad valorem base 
rate of 10 percent. 

Under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade concluded at Geneva in 1947 and 
provisionally effective in Canada January 1, 
1948, the system of fixed advanced valuations 
over and above the ordinary invoice value 
of certain fresh fruits and vegetables was 
replaced by a schedule of specific duties ef- 
fective for certain specified periods of the 
year. Parliament, however, has not yet leg- 
islated authority for this change, and the 
Geneva schedules have been made provision- 
ally effective only insofar as not contrary 
to existing legislation. The system of ad- 
vanced valuations is therefore being con- 
tinued on the understanding that in the 
case of any fruit or vegetable affected, the 
resulting total duty will not exceed, on the 
average, the specific seasonal rate provided 
for in the Geneva Agreement, nor will it be 
kept in effect for any longer period than is 
provided for in the case of each fruit or 
vegetable under the Geneva Agreement. 
The general effect, therefore, will be the 
Same as if the Geneva schedule were in 
effect. 

In the case of onions the 1938 United 
States-Canada Trade Agreement, which was 
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superseded by the Geneva Agreement, pro- 
vided for a maximum advanced valuation of 
one-half cent per pound. This was on a base 
rate of 30 percent ad valorem for ordinary 
duty. The advanced valuation which is now 
made effective as of January 27, 1949, is three- 
fourths cent per pound. This higher fixed 
valuation, however, is offset by the fact that 
the ordinary duty is at the rate of 10 percent 
instead of 30 percent as heretofore. The 
intention is to keep the total duty, i. e., ordi- 
nary duty plus antidumping duty, to the 
maximum of 1 cent per pound provided in 
the Geneva Agreement. 

Imports of onions from dollar areas are 
subject to the general quota for fresh fruits 
and vegetables, which limits imports per 
quarter to 70 percent of the dollar value of 
imports in 1937-39. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REEXPORTATION OF CERTAIN LuxuRY Goops 
APPROVED 


The reexportation from Chile of luxury 
goods the importation of which was subject 
to decree No. 1091 of August 10, 1948 (which 
authorized for a period of 60 days only the 
issuance of licenses for the importation of 
prohibited luxury items already deposited in 
Chilean customs warehouses) was approved 
at session No. 130 of November 19, 1948, of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, states 
a report of December 21, 1948, from the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Santiago. 

In order to obtain a permit to reexport lux- 
ury goods, the applicant must prove that no 
foreign-exchange remittances have been 
made abroad in payment for the merchan- 
dise for which the reexport permit is sought. 
He must provide a declaration to the effect 
that the merchandise which he wishes to 
export has not been paid for; he wishes the 
merchandise to be reexported; all expenses 
incurred in connection with the shipment of 
the merchandise to Chile and its reexporta- 
tion therefrom shall be for the account of 
the shipper; and the decision to request re- 
exportation of the merchandise is the foreign 
exporter’s exclusive responsibility, and ac- 
cordingly, he will file no claim against the 
Chilean authorities who exercise control over 
the country’s foreign trade, or against the 
importer, in connection with the incomplete 
import transactions. Once the reexportation 
transaction has been effected, the importer 
will be free from the responsibilities respect- 
ing the import shipment of luxury items 
placed upon him by decree No. 1091. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Sep- 
tember 11, 1948, and January 10, 1949, for 
announcement of provisions for importing 
luxury items into Chile.] 


NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL’S PrRo- 
CEDURE FOR ISSUING EXPORT AND IMPORT 
PERMITS REGULATED 


New regulations governing the procedure 
by which the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil of Chile issues import and export licenses 
and the manner of liquidating foreign-ex- 
change obligations were established by de- 
cree No. 1509 of November 18 published in 
the Diario Oficial of December 29, 1948, ac- 
cording to reports of January 10, 1949, from 
the American Embassy at Santiago. Among 
its provisions, decree No. 1509 requires that 
importers, exporters, and foreign-trade agents 
file annually before December 31 a sworn 
statement declaring the sums earned abroad 
as commissions on sales of merchandise or 
as reimbursements on claims and the totals 
of credit or orders payable sent abroad dur- 
ing the year. 
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Beginning in 1949, applications for im- 
port permits will be received three times a 
year, in January, May, and September, will 
cover the requirements of importers and 
manufacturers for each 4-month period and 
may be submitted only for the items indi- 
cated in a list of permitted imports which 
will be published at the beginning of each 
4-month period. A separate application 
must be filed for each item to be imported 
and for each type of exchange to be used in 
making payment. All 1948 import licenses 
on which foreign exchange is transferred 
abroad in 1949 will be charged to the im- 
porters’ 1949 quota. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 31 and June 19, 1948, for previous an- 
nouncements relative to recent Chilean im- 
port-permit requirements. | 


Goons IMPORTABLE UNDER THE “Gop Law”’ 
LISTED 

The merchandise which may be imported 
into Chile in accordance with the terms of 
law No. 9270 of November 24, 1948, is listed 
in decree No. 1642 signed December 21 and 
published in El Mercurio of December 22, 
according to reports of December 24, 1948, 
and January 12, 1949, from the American 
Embassy at Santiago. 

During the half year beginning from the 
date of the publication of decree No. 1642 
in the Diario Oficial, January 10, 1949, it 
will be possible to import the following mer- 
chandise in the manner prescribed by law 
No. 9270: Replacement parts and accessories 
not specified in general; automobiles; light- 
duty trucks and chassis for light-duty trucks; 
motorcycles; watches of all types, and watch 
parts; electrical supplies not manufactured 
in the country; replacement parts for phono- 
graphs; razor blades; radio receiving sets; 
fountain pens and automatic pencils; still- 
and motion-picture cameras; arms and am- 
munition; and jeeps 

{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 10, 1949, for previous announcement of 
law No. 9270.] 


COMMERCIAL MODUS VIVENDI SIGNED WITH 
MExIco 


A commercial modus vivendi for a period 
of 1 year which began July 1, 1948, between 
the Governments of Chile and Mexico was 
effected by an exchange of notes at Santi- 
ago on June 30, 1948, states a report of 
December 23, 1948, from the American Em- 
bassy in that city. By decree No. 4851 of 
July 20 published in the Diario Oficial of 
August 11, 1948, the Chilean customs serv- 
ice was authorized to apply to merchandise 
from Mexico the unconditional and unre- 
stricted most-favored-nation treatment, set 
forth in the notes exchanged between the 
two countries. Exceptions were made in the 
case of benefits accorded or which may be 
accorded to bordering States of either of the 
contracting countries or to benefits that 
may accrue from customs unions already 
established or which may be established in 
the future, for either country. In the case 
of Mexico, Cuba is included in the cate- 
gory of bordering states. 


CONGRESS RATIFIES PROTOCOL OF PROyI- 
SIONAL APPLICATION OF GENEVA AGREE- 
MENT 


The Chilean Congress ratified the Proto- 
col of Provisional Application of the Geneva 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade on 
February 2, 1949, according to a telegram 
dated February 3, 1949, from the United 
States Embassy at Santiago. The Chilean 
Foreign Office is reported to be taking ap- 
propriate steps to implement the Geneva 
Agreement. 

The Chilean Government was given an ex- 
tension of time (until February 17, 1949) 





in which to sign the Protocol of Provisiona) 
Application, and would have to bring its 
schedule of tariff concessions under tha 
agreement into effect within 30 days from 
the date of signature of the Protocol, 

[A special article on the general provisions 
of the General Agreement will be foung in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 29, 
1947; another special article on the Uniteg 
States and Chilean Tariff Concessions gt 
Geneva appeared in FOREIGN COMMER: 
WEEKLY of April 17, 1948 

The complete list of the Chilean schedule 
of tariff concessions of the Geneva Agree. 
ment, showing both the preagreement and 
the agreement rates of duty, has been pub. 
lished as Report No. 3, dated March 1948 
in the series, Reports on Geneva Tariff Con. 
cessions (Supplement to International Ref. 
erence Service), “Schedule of Concessions 
Granted by Chile in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade Concluded at Geneva 
October 30, 1947,"" which can be purchaseq 
for 10 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Print. 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or through 
any of the Field Offices of the Department 
of Commerce. | 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


INCOME-TAX EXEMPTIONS INCREASED 


The passage of law No. 35 of November § 
1948 published in the Diario Oficial of 
November 23, 1948, increasing personal in- 
come-tax exemptions in Colombia was re- 
ported by the United States Embassy at 
Bogota 

The law provides for personal-tax exemp- 
tions of 2,000 pesos for single, widowed, or 
legally separated persons, an exemption of 
4,000 pesos for married men living with their 
wives, and an exemption of 1,000 pesos for 
each dependent. Under law No. 35 of 1944 
these exemptions had been fixed at 1,000 
pesos, 2,000 pesos, and 500 pesos, respectively. 

These new figures apply only to persons 
earning 12,000 pesos or less annually 

Persons deriving income solely from wages 
or salary are exempt from the income tax 
when this income does not exceed 2,000 
pesos. Previously this exemption was set at 
1,200 pesos. Persons whose income is de- 
rived from personal property and _ assets 
(patrimony) valued at less than 3,000 pesos 
are likewise exempt from the tax. Previously 
this exemption was set at 2,000 pesos 


Costa Rice 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SALES TAX ON DOMESTIC CIGARETTES 
ESTABLISHED 


According to an airgram from the United 
States Embassy at San Jose, Costa Rica, 
dated January 27, 1949, decree No. 355, effec- 
tive upon publication in La Gaceta of that 
date, establishes a tax on the sale of cig- 
arettes manufactured in Costa Rica as fol- 
lows 

A. Cigarettes manufactured exclusively 
with national tobaccos and those manu- 
factured with national tobaccos in mixture 
with imported tobaccos—1 centimo each. 

B. Cigarettes manufactured exclusively 
with imported tobaccos—1 centimo each. 

Decree No. 355 does not amend, modify, 
or repeal the tax established by law No. 34 
of December 21, 1940, which established 4 
consumption tax on cigarettes on the fol- 
lowing scale 
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A. Cigarettes manufactured exclusively 
of domestic tobacco—0.4 centimo each. 

B. Cigarettes manufactured from domes- 
tic tobacco mixed with imported tobacco— 
0.65 centimo each. 

C. Cigarettes manufactured exclusively 
from imported tobacco—0.75 centimo each. 

D. Imported cigarettes—1 centimo each. 
| For announcement of law No. 34, see 

ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of February 22. 


1941.] 


FurTHER ADDITIONS AND CHANGES IN IM- 
porT CATEGORIES FOR EXCHANGE-CONTROL 
PURPOSES 


fo 


According to Report No, 7, dated January 
20, 1949, from the American Embassy at San 
Jose, Costa Rica, three more lists have been 
published in La Gaceta of November 30 and 
December 17, 1948, and January 20, 1949, 
which classify commodities for importa- 
tion under exchange-control categories as 
follows: 

Preferential: Rayon fiber for yarn making, 
chemical stabilizers for industriai use, and 
zinc in sheets 

First: Metal pegs for musical instruments; 
wood for making musical instruments; 
gummed eyelets for paper; inhalers for medi 
cal use; letter folders; cardboard for valise 
manufacture; automatic pencils of ordinary 
metals without gold, silver, or platinum trim- 
mings; matrices for musical records; musical 
records (disc records and similar); material 
for construction and repair of batteries; 
lanterns; kerosene and other combustibles; 
homeopathic medicines, tinctures, and glob- 
ules; plumbing fixtures for bathroom and 
toilets; ultramarine blue; weight elevators; 
plastic tableware and kitchenware; vegetable 
fibers not produced in the country for house- 
hold or industrial broom manufacture; 
ground cacao for tobacco preparations; ordi- 
nary mules; electric generating plants; rivet- 
ing machines; socks and stockings of pure 
wool or mixed with cotton; iron wheel rims 
for oxcarts; silica, prime material for manu- 
facture of soap similar to Sapolio and Bon 
Ami; ferrosilicon for foundries; cleaners, 
sealers, and similar preparations for motor 
cooling systems; fats and oils; accessories for 
poligraphs, mimeographs, etc.; compressors; 
copper in sheets or ingots; ear markers for 
cattle and tokens for coffee gathering, etc.; 
corozo nut (unmanufactured); bone char- 
coal; paper bands for trimming straw hats; 
barley in grain; cotton elastic; industrial 
tanks; ordinary cases for spectacles; felt in 
pieces; yarn mixed with wool and rayon; 
rubber thread (uncovered); tape for shoe 
trimming; ink eradicators; ligatures for med- 
ical use; instruments for engineers; hose and 
accessories for same; brushes of horsehair 
and camelhair; gunpowder; piles of creosoted 
pine; repair parts for fountain pens and pen- 
cils without decorations or trimming of gold, 
platinum, or silver; repair parts for refrigera- 
tors; vegetable salts; metal whistles; indus- 
trial tins; utensils for bathroom and toilets, 
such as towel racks, soap dishes, etc.; cue 
tips; and zinc in ingots 

Second: Rosaries of metal and wood; ice 
cream freezers, asphalt floor-paving blocks; 
metal tags for marking furniture; paper 
spoons; manufactured elastic garters; pic- 
ture-frame mouldings; sheets of crepe rubber 
for shoes; paper plates; paper forks; tin uten- 
Sils for bakery shops; and paper glasses. 

Third: Rayon underwear, jersey under- 
wear; artificial-silk ribbons, outer clothing 
of natural silk, artificial silk and nylon; ply- 
wood; cotton napkins; wooden frames for 
mosquito netting; stuffed animals for col- 
lections; wooden kitchen articles; flags al- 
ready made; cut glass tableware; eaves trough 
or pipes of tin or zinc; cardboard baskets for 
papers; wooden pencil boxes and pen boxes; 
chocolate with or without sweetening; can- 
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dies of all kinds, except gelatines; wooden or 
other cones; glass mirrors; glass paper 
weights; rayon elastic; galvanized funnels; 
luxury cases for spectacles; noodles and other 
food pastes; rubber mattresses; tablecloths; 
linen handkerchiefs; repair parts for foun- 
tain pens and pencils with decorations or 
trimming of gold, platinum, or silver; com- 
mon table salt; lithographed seed envelopes; 
and glass balls, paperweights, etc. 

Decree No. 1, made effective upon publica- 
tion in Diario Oficial of January 20, 1949, 
transfers certain commodities from Cate- 
gories 2 and 3 to Category 1 as follows (pre- 
vious category shown in parentheses): Pure 
leaf tobacco (3); ordinary and magnetic tele- 
phone apparatus (2); printed invoice forms 
(3); repair parts for motorcycles (3); foot- 
balls (2); cotton sports sweaters (2); knee- 
guards and ankle bands (2); basketballs (2); 
athletic suspensories (2); rackets, tennis 
balls, and strings (2); boxing gloves (2); 
golf, baseball, and ping pong balls (2); golf 
implements not manufactured in the coun- 
try (2); baseball gloves (2); baseball breast 
protectors, leggings, and masks (2); baseball, 
golf, and athletic spikes (2); billiard balls 
(3); bladders for balls (2); baseball and soft- 
ball bats (2); and gymnasium exercisers (2). 

|For previous announcement of additions 
and changes in import categories, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for January 24, 1949, 
and for announcement of Decree 216, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of November 8, 
1948. | 


REGULATIONS COVERING IMPORT REQUIRE- 
MENTS CHANGED 


Some of the procedures established in 
Costa Rican Decree No. 216 of October 15 
1948, have been modified by the provisions 
of Decree No. 332 of December 29, 1948, effec- 
tive on publication in La Gaceta of January 
5, 1949, according to a Report from the Amer- 
ican Embassy at San Jose, Costa Rica, of 
January 21, 1949. 

The changes and modifications made by 
Decree No. 332 in the procedures established 
in Decree No. 216 are described below: 

1. Article 3 of Decree No. 216 directed that 
the invoices of all merchandise arriving in 
the country must be marked by the foreign 
shippers with the registry number of the 
order as fixed by the Board of Control. Arti- 
cle 3 as revised by Decree No. 332 eliminates 
this provision. 

2. Article 5 of Decree No. 216 authorized 
the Board of Control to divide the four cate- 
gories of imports into as many subdivisions 
as it might deem advisable. Article 5 as 
rewritten in Decree No. 332 states only that, 
except as provided elsewhere in the decree, 
the Board may not change the chronological 
order of applications for exchange. 

3. Article 8 as revised by Decree No. 332 
states that the Board will grant authoriza- 
tions for foreign exchange for payment of 
articles included in preferential and first 
categories and may issue such authoriza- 
tions for the payment of articles included in 
second and third categories, provided the 
corresponding deposits are made in a com- 
mercial bank 

The last paragraph of the article provides 
that applications for exchange must be made 
within 90 days of the arrival of the merchan- 
dise at a national port, and that ships’ mani- 
fests or freight lists may be accepted as proof 
of the date of arrival. In the case of mer- 
chandise already in the country, applications 
for exchange must have been made within 
90 days of the publication of Decree No. 216 
(Note: That period expired on January 15, 
1949) 

4. Article 9 of Decree No. 216 states that 
“freight and other charges’ are to be cal- 
culated at 10 to 15 percent of the value of 
the merchandise. As revised, the 15 percent 


ceiling may be raised in certain cases by 
authority of the Board. 

5. Article 11 of Decree No. 216 provided for 
remittances for students, families residing 
abroad, tourists, etc. Article 11 as revised 
restricts remittances to families and speci- 
fies that obligations must be “very urgent” 
and must be “duly qualified by the Board.” 
The revision also added that a surcharge of 
20 percent over the value of the authoriza- 
tions might be assessed at the discretion of 
the Directive Council. 

6. Article 21 as revised by Decree No. 332 
provides that exceptions to the chronological 
system of consideration of applications may 
be made in thie case of fiscal services, obliga- 
tions for families, students, or travelers, im- 
portation of explosives or inflammables and 
first category items of great need to the 
country. 

7. Article 24 of Decree No. 216 provides in 
part that the Board may extend certificates 
for the release of preferential- and first-cate- 
gory merchandise if the importer proves to 
the satisfaction of the Board that all for- 
malities regarding foreign exchange will be 
complied with. As revised this Article states 
that second- and third-category merchandise 
may not be withdrawn from customshouses 
without documentation from the Board of 
Control to the effect that exchange has been 
granted legally or that merchandise has been 
paid for. Preferential- and first-category 
merchandise is not mentioned in the revised 
article. 

8. Transitory Article No. 2 as revised by 
Decree No. 332 provides that for amounts 
above US$500 the certificate of the Notary 
or the C. P. A. will be required. For sums 
less than that amount affidavits of non- 
payment signed by the foreign exporter are 
deemed sufficient. The revised article fur- 
ther states that applications for exchange on 
importations received prior to October 15, 
1948, were not to be accepted after January 
15, 1949, and that all applications which have 
not been confirmed by February 15 shall be 
voided. 

|For previous announcements regarding 
Decree 216, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for November 8, November 15, and November 
29, 1948.] 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated February 4, 1949) 


In January there was a marked delay 
in starting Cuba’s sugar-grinding opera- 
tions, mainly because of disagreements 
between mill owners and cane growers 
over the latter’s demands for a larger 
share of the returns from sugar produc- 
tion, and, after extended conferences, 
the Government proposed an acceptable 
compromise formula covering the current 
year’scrop. This was followed by a con- 
troversy over the cane-growers’ refusal to 
pay agricultural workers “dead season” 
wages on the Government-decreed basis 
of a 48-hour week for 44 hours’ work, but 
a subsequent Government ruling stipu- 
lated that growers must pay workers on 
this basis for the May—December 1948 
period. The month closed with only 
about 111 of the island’s 161 sugar mills 
operating and with production presum- 
ably well under that of last January. 
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The dollar volume of retail sales, ex- 
cluding food products, was seasonally be- 
low December, the decline ranging from 
an estimated 25 to 35 percent, which the 
trade does not consider excessive but was 
lower than had been expected, owing to 
the failure of a considerable number of 
sugar mills to start grinding and the fail- 
ure of the Government to reinaugurate 
its public-works program. January 
sales were reported to be lower than a 
year ago and inventories to be heavier. 

A satisfactory rate of collection on 
credit accounts was reported. Some 
larger establishments found collections 
to be 2 to 5 percent off from December, 
whereas in other stores they were 5 to 10 
percent better. There was no appre- 
ciable change from January 1948. 

Bank clearings of the banks associated 
with the Habana Clearing House declined 
about 8 percent from 191,300,000 dollars 
pesos in December to about 176,000,000 
dollars/pesos during January, reaching 
a level which was somewhat under that 
of the corresponding month of 1948. 
Although a slight decline after the end of 
the year is not uncommon, the drop in 
January of the current year below that 
of the first month of the preceding year 
was a reversal of the upward trend that 
has been noticed each January for a 
number of years. 

Regular budgetary revenues collected 
by the Government during the first 29 
days of January amounted to 17,100,000 
pesos, as compared with 14,100,000 pesos 
during the preceding month. Despite 
this increase of 3,000,000 pesos, the total 
was somewhat below the level of a year 
ago. Customs collections during the 
month under review, however, stood at 
the same figure as that of January 1948. 

Preliminary data released by the Min- 
istry of Finance indicate that the pro- 
posed budget for the fiscal year 1949-50 
will provide for Government expenditures 
totaling 223,000,000 pesos against ex- 
pected revenues of 230,000,000 pesos. 
This represents a decrease of some 11,- 
500,000 pesos in expenditures as com- 
pared with those approved by the Cabinet 
late in 1947 for the calendar year 1948. 
Actual payments, classified as regular 
budgetary expenditures, have been esti- 
mated at about 104,300,000 pesos for the 
year 1948 and extraordinary expendi- 
tures at 29,000,000 pesos. Further pay- 
ments were authorized throughout the 
year by decrees, however, bringing the 
aggregate amount spent at least to the 
full amount of revenues collected during 
the year, which totaled 256,600,000 pesos. 

Three Cuban bond issues with small 
balances outstanding are being retired 
by the Cuban Government and bonds 
pertaining thereto redeemed by the un- 
derwriters in the United States accord- 
ing to a notice appearing in the Cuban 
official gazette of January 11, 1949, and 
notices circulated among local banks. 
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These issues, with an aggregate in bonds 
outstanding of $1,798,800 as of December 
31, 1948, are as follows: Speyer, $16,500,- 
000, 442 percent, 1914-49, with a total 
outstanding of $760,000 to be paid at par 
value plus interest on and after February 
1, 1949; Morgan, $10,000,000, 5 percent, 
1914-49, with a total outstanding of 
$270,100 to be paid at 1022 percent of 
par value plus interest on and after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1949; and Morgan, $50,000,000, 
5'2 percent, 1923-53, with a balance out- 
standing of $768,700 to be paid at par 
value plus interest on and after January 
15, 1949. 

Cuban industry has been increasingly 
affected by changing market conditions. 
Certain plants with no important outside 
competition producing such products as 
soft drinks, beer, cigarettes, matches, and 
cement fared well during January, out- 
put in most instances exceeding the pre- 
ceding month’s level and meeting pro- 
duction figures of a year ago. Paper, 
Salt, and paint production, and mining 
also continued satisfactorily. Textile, 
all-leather footwear, metal container, 
and automotive-tire production, on the 
other hand, encountered many problems 
occasioned by falling markets in the par- 
ticular or dependent lines. As a result 
of the continued building boom, local 
cement production was still 2 months be- 
hind in meeting demand, and paint sales 
remained at a high level. 

A decline in operations in the textile 
industry was perceptible during January. 
Three of five weaving mills were closed 
down, and the remaining two plants op- 
erated on a substantially curtailed sched- 
ule, reportedly in consequence of slack 
retail sales and the efforts of retailers and 
wholesalers to rid themselves of high cost 
inventories before renewing purchases 
on other than a very selective basis. High 
stocks and dropping prices resulted in 
curtailed activities at nylon-hosiery 
mills. Cuba’s only fancy-ribbon mill was 
closed. Textile workers are demanding 
a Government subsidy for their unem- 
ployed members while mill owners are 
seeking either a Government subsidy or 
textile import controls, or greater pro- 
tection in the form of increased duties 
on competitive foreign products. Round- 
table meetings with textile manufac- 
turers and workers are in progress, and 
the Government, reportedly, is favoring 
a subsidy for unemployed textile workers. 

The budget of the Ministry of Public 
Works was reduced from $5,000,000 to 
$1,500,000 per month, effective as of Feb- 
ruary 1, and numerous employees were 
dismissed. The Ministry is planning a 
complete reorganization and until such 
time as the new plan is completed, the 
major part of the work being carried out 
is the repaving of numerous streets. 

A few isolated sugar mills reported in 
January that excessive rains were ad- 
versely affecting the sugar content of 


their cane; whereas a market drought 
appears to have prevailed generally, es. 
pecially in the Remedios tobacco area jn 
Las Villas. By the end of the month, 
pastures were showing markedly the lack 
of moisture and were only fair season. 
ally. Nevertheless, cattle of good weights 
moved to market and in sufficient quan. 
tities to supply the demand for beef. 

Supplies of lard and edible oils were 
more adequate in late January than at 
any time in 1948, resulting from the in. 
creases in Cuban import quotas for the 
first quarter, but a large gap still re. 
mains to be filled before all reasonable 
demand is met and prices become norma], 
With duty exemptions continued, Cuba 
imported a large quantity of canned milk 
in January. As a result of the lack of 
fresh milk (for processing) domestic 
plants were unable to produce at more 
than 50 percent of capacity, but supplies 
of fresh milk for direct consumption in 
urban centers remained normal. 

Cuban exports of winter vegetables, de- 
layed because of hurricane damage last 
fall, began to move in volume in Janu- 
ary. Exports of tomatoes exceeded Jan- 
uary exports last year, and those of egg. 
plant and cucumbers were five times as 
large. 

Harvesting of the current Cuban rice 
crop reached the peak in January. For- 
eign purchases increased somewhat fol- 
lowing the holiday-season slump in De- 
cember. Importers’ stocks reportedly 
were such as to discourage large-scale 
buying, and the importers’ voluntarily 
enforced ceiling of $11.25 c. i. f. has vir- 
tually closed the door to purchase of 
quality long grains. Canadian spring 
wheat flour continued to make a strong 
bid for the Cuban market. In the latter 
part of January it was quoted at around 
$13.90 c. i. f. Habana as against $14.50 
for comparable United States flour. 

By the end of the month more than 
half of the current coffee crop (estimated 
at 470,000 bags of 60 kilograms each) 
had been harvested and hulled. Al- 
though consumption is believed to be de- 
clining because of weakened buying 
power, this crop will barely suffice to meet 
consumption requirements during the 
present marketing year (ending July 31 
next) and to leave a normal 3 months’ 
supply for aging. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL STATE- MONOPOLY TRADING AND 
FORWARDING COMPANIES ESTABLISHED 


Three state-monopoly trading companies, 
which have recently begun operations in 
Czechoslovakia, were established under the 
provisions of Law No. 119 of April 28, 1948, 
by decrees Nos. 2469 to 2471 inclusive, issued 
in October 15, 1948, by the Minister of For- 
eign Trade. 
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Papco, Czechoslovak Paper Trading Com- 
pany, Ltd., established by decree No. 2469, 
and operating since November 1, 1948, has the 
exclusive import and export trade in paper 
and paper products. 

Decree No. 2470 founded and authorized 
Czechoslovak Cellulose Export Company, Ltd., 
to function as of November 1, 1948, for the 
sole import and export trade in wood pulp, 
cellulose, and related products. 

International forwarding operations since 
December 1, 1948, are carried out by the state- 
controlled Metrans, Czechoslovak Interna- 
tional Forwarding Company, Ltd., by decree 
No. 2471. 

{The texts of all these decrees in the Ger- 
man language are available for inspection in 
the European Branch, OIT, Department of 
Commerce. For previous announcements see 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of September 4, 
October 2, and November 15, 1948.) 


Ecuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 


(Dated February 3, 1949) 


Most merchants in Ecuador, postponed 
placing new orders and devoted them- 
selves to inventories and stocktaking dur- 
ing January, because of the beginning of 
the rainy season (the growing season and 
a season of diminished commercial activ- 
ity. Bankers stated that commercial 
credit was available, but that for the mo- 
ment few importers seemed interested. 
Such international payments as became 
due were paid with normal promptness, 
and considerable pride was taken in no- 
tices from New York that Ecuador’s rec- 
ord of meeting commercial obligations 
was one of the best in Latin America. 

A summary of 1948 developments in 
the Ecuadoran economy recently pub- 
lished in the New York Times declared 
that in the first 10 months of the year 
imports exceeded exports in value by 
about $17,000,000, and that the country 
was faced with an unfavorable “balance 
of trade” in thisamount. This statement 
can be explained by the fact that the 
figures presented refer not to imports and 
exports but to import and export permits. 
A considerable proportion of import per- 
mits issued are never used, and most min- 
eral exports are not included in export 
permit figures. Actually, Ecuador’s 1948 
balance of international payments as 
reflected in Central Bank purchases and 
sales of dollar exchange was very nearly 
in equilibrium. According to the latest 
available data, dollar purchases exceeded 
sales for the year by about US$300,000. 

The continued decline in cocoa prices 
during January began to arouse con- 
siderable concern. Prices of this com- 
modity began to drop in October, but the 
first reaction of local growers and ex- 
porters was that this was a necessary, 
although unpleasant, adjustment in the 
market situation. In mid-January large 
growers described prices as still satisfac- 
tory, but expressed the fear that a fur- 
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ther decline would begin to eliminate 
marginal producers, and in combination 
with reduced production would seriously 
reduce the country’s foreign-exchange 
receipts. 

In order to encourage tourist travel to 
Ecuador, the requirement of passports 
and visas for citizens of the countries of 
the American continent traveling as 
tourists or in transit has been abolished. 
Instead, reliable travel, tourist, and 
transportation agencies, as well as Ecua- 
doran consular offices, are authorized to 
issue a tourist card upon personal iden- 
tification of the traveler, proof that his 
economic resources are sufficient for the 
return journey, and presentation of a 
certificate of health. This card is valid 
for a stay of 90 days, is renewable, and 
costs 1 dollar. It may not be used, how- 
ever, by persons entering the country for 
commercial purposes. 

According to press reports the Ecua- 
doran customs law has been modified to 
permit the free entry of animal feeds for 
veterinary purposes, including bone- 
meal flour and compensated feeds; incu- 
bators and other poultry-keeping equip- 
ment; portable bee hives and other bee- 
keeping equipment; and collars, rings, 
and other items of cattle-keeping and 
stable equipment. The official text of 
this modification is not yet available. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATION REQUIRES THAT Copy OF U.S. 
Export DECLARATION BE PRESENTED TO 
CENTRAL BANK OF ECUADOR 


The Exchange Control Department of the 
Central Bank of Ecuador has announced that 
a copy of the U. S. Export Declaration must 
henceforth be presented to it by the importer 
of merchandise from the United States be- 
fore such goods can be authorized for cus- 
tOms clearance, states an airgram of Janu- 
ary 12, 1949, from the American Embassy at 
Quito. The purpose of this action is to es- 
tablish an effective check upon the accuracy 
of prices declared on import applications by 
Ecuadoran importers. 

The additional copy of the U. S. Export 
Declaration must be signed by the exporter, 
certified by the U. S. Collector of Customs or 
Postmaster with whom the declaration is 
filed, and visaed by the Ecuadoran consul. 
The new regulation covers all merchandise 
shipped from the United States to Ecuador, 
whether produced in the United States or re- 
exported, and is effective on all shipments 
leaving the United States on or after Feb- 
ruary 1, 1949. 

{Holders of “Preparing Shipments to Ecu- 
ador”’ should add this regulation to the per- 
tinent section on page 3.] 
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GOVERNMENT FIXES PROFITS ON CANNED 
Goops 


Decree No. 606 issued by the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry on October 
5, 1948, fixes the percentage of profits for 


importers, dealers, and manufacturers of 
certain foodstuffs. 

When the product is imported from 
abroad, for the trade in jams and honey 
in cans or other containers, canned 
meats, and canned fish of all kinds, the 
decree provides that the importer may 
make a profit of 10 percent on the im- 
ported cost, the wholesaler 5 percent on 
his purchase price, and the retailer 15 
percent on his cost. With regard to 
locally produced goods, the profit of the 
factory is fixed at 10 percent of the pro- 
duction cost, 5 percent to the wholesaler 
on his purchase price, and 20 percent to 
the retailer on his cost. 

The importer of cheese and other dairy 
products is allowed a profit of 10 percent; 
the wholesaler, 5 percent; and the re- 
tailer, 20 percent. 

The decree provides that the importer 
is not allowed to benefit from the 5-per- 
cent profit stipulated for the wholesaler 
in case he effects direct sales to retailers. 
It also stipulates that no percentage 
whatever should be added for losses or 
spoilage. 

Previous legislation provided for a 
total percentage of profits of 35 percent 
which were to be distributed among im- 
porters or producers, and dealers at their 
discretion. This led to a number of con- 
troversies, and the retailers complained 
to the authorities who then decided to 
issue this new decree dividing the profits 
as shown above. 

Some of the provisions of the new de- 
cree are being contested by importers, 
particularly the provisions applicable to 
dairy products. It is expected by the 
trade that a revision in the regulation 
will be effected in the near future. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIFICATIONS OF COTTON YARNS 
PRODUCED 


The Department of Commerce has recently 
received a translated copy of decree No. 665 
of the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
fixing the following specifications of cotton 
yarns produced in Egypt: 

Article 1.—Those responsible for the man- 
agement of yarn mills are required to comply 
with the following specifications in the pro- 
duction of cotton yarns: The weight of one 
bundle of yarn shall be 4.53592 kilograms or 
10 English pounds, with the usual humidity 
proportion of 8.5 percent. The counts of yarn 
shall be determined on the basis that the 
weight of 840 yards multiplied by its count 
shall give a weight of 0.453592 kilograms or 1 
English pound, the tolerance of increase or 
decrease not to exceed 5 percent. 

The weight of a bundle of fishing yarns 
should be 1.81437 kilograms or 4 English 
pounds with a humidity proportion as men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. 

The number of twists per inch, the mini- 
mum resistance of the combed varieties, and 
the length of yarn on which resistance ex- 
periments may be made should not exceed 
those appearing in the accompanying table. 

Article 2.—Violation of the above specifica- 
tions will be punishable by a fine ranging 
from E£100 to E£500. 
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Article 3—The provisions of this decree 
came into force on the date of its publication 
in the November 22, 1948, issue of the Journal 
Officiei. 


Counts of Cotton Yarn: Specifications for 
Number of Twists, Minimum Resistance, 
and Length of Yarn Used for Resist- 
ance Tests 


Maximum Length of 
: yarn used 

Count number of | Minimum | - Soe 

twists per | resistance 2 a 

j resistance 

inch ! os 
at 7.0 57.0 15 
6_. 4 8.5 74.0 30) 
5. 9.9 54.5 0 
~ 11.1 42.5 0 
12 12.1 70.0 60 
14 12.8 59.0 60) 
16 14.0 51.0 60 
20 15.6 79.5 120 
24. 18. 1 65.0 120 
30. -- 20.3 51.0 120 


i The number of twists shown opposite each count is 
per inch and the proportion of increase authorized should 
not exceed 5 percent. 

2The weight of resistance mentioned above is in 
English pounds and the length used is shown for each 
count. 


France 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated January 12, 1949) 


Developments of economic significance 
in France during December included the 
passage of the 1,870,000,000,000-franc 
budget, introduction of a fiscal reform 
bill, a lull in labor strikes, relative con- 
stancy in the cost of living with a slight 
drop in food prices, and a postwar record 
output of iron and steel. Industrial pro- 
duction improved during the month, al- 
though the general level is still below the 
period before the July-August holidays. 


FINANCE 


Parliament passed the general budget 
bill for 1949 on December 31 in about the 
same form as it had been introduced on 
December 10. The budget measure as 
passed, provides for maximum expendi- 
tures of about $7,060,000,000, at the com- 
mercial raté of conversion. Both ordi- 
nary and extraordinary sections balance, 
as shown in the condensed statement. 


France’s Budget Estimates, Calendur 
Year 1949 
[In billions of francs] 
EXPENDITURES 


Ordinary budget: 





See een oa 900 

a ee nes 350 
ee CT Sn ek re 1, 250 

Extraordinary budget: 

War-damage reconstruction__-____ 270 

Modernization and equipment 
under the Monnet Plan__---_~_-_- 269 

Merchant marine and _ inland 
a 43 

Railway reconstruction__-_--_-- fees 38 
Total, extraordinary_____-_-__-_- 620 
Total, expenditures_-_.......__- 1, 870 


tN 
No 


RECEIPTS 


Ordinary budget: 
Ordinary revenue, including re- 
ceipts under fiscal reforms__-._- 1, 250 
Extraordinary budget: 
Counterpart of ECA grants___-_-_~- 280 


Exceptional taxation___.____-~_- 140 
Reconstruction loan______.------ 100 
Reconstruction payments in de- 
ferred redeemability obliga- 
SE OSES Ee ae : 60 
Miscellaneous meee = 40 
Total, extraordinary i 620 
Total, receipts__- . 1,800 


A fiscal reform was introduced by a 
decree of January 1, under authority of 
the Reynaud Law of August 17, 1948; it is 
subject to discussion and possible modi- 
fication by Parliament. The conditions 
of the 100,000,000,000-franc loan have 
not yet been announced, but the budget 
law provides that any portion of it not 
subscribed by April 1 will be covered by 
additional taxation. 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENTS 


Meetings of the Mixed Commissions 
established under bilateral commercial] 
agreements with Denmark, Portugal, the 
Netherlands, and Hungary were held 
during December to examine operations 
under these agreements. Supplemen- 
tary quotas in both directions were added 
to the commodity schedules attached to 
the agreement with Portugal. In the 
agreements with Denmark and the Neth- 
erlands, supplementary quotas of French 
exports were agreed upon. With respect 
to Denmark these supplementary quotas 
included the following, in metric tons: 
Iron and steel products, 1,500; sodium 
carbonate, 4,500; and caustic soda, 500. 
With respect to the Netherlands, supple- 
mentary quotas included: Phosphates, 
80,000; iron ore, 50,000; and wool, 650— 
besides 3,000 automobiles and miscel- 
laneous machinery valued at 300,000,000 
francs. The Franco-Hungarian agree- 
ment was extended to April 30, 1949. 

A new annual commercial agreement 
was signed with Poland on December 29. 
This includes plans to increase Franco- 
Polish trade to about 6,000,000,000 francs 
in each direction. Notably, Poland 
agrees to furnish France with 875,000 
tons of coal during 1949, besides the 1,- 
125,000 tons to be delivered in 1949 under 
existing agreements. In addition, quotas 
of grain, sugar, basic chemicals, and 
other products are included in the list of 
Polish exports. In exchange, French ex- 
ports to Poland will include specified 
quotas of wool, phosphates, iron ore, 
dyes, and machinery. 


PRICES 


The cost of living in France remained 
nearly constant during December. A 
slight fall in retail food prices was off- 
set by a slight rise in other living costs. 





Wholesale prices declined more than re. 
tail prices. 

The principal foods declining in price 
during December were potatoes, certain 
fresh vegetables, and pork. It is under. 
stood that quantities of potatoes are 
being sold at a loss by farmers for live. 
stock feed; an agricultural group has re. 
quested the Government to establish g 
support price for potatoes. Wholesale 
prices for eggs also dropped in Decem. 
ber, reflecting both a seasonal trend and 
the larger poultry flocks. The distribu. 
tion of ERP imports of feed grains con. 
tributed to the decline in those prices. 

Retail prices of important rationed 
items remained unchanged in December. 
Little change occurred in the retail prices 
of meat and wine. 

The price rise of industrial items re. 
flected the official policy of permitting 
upward price adjustments after raw ma- 
terials, purchased before the October 
price increases, have passed through the 
production pipe line. Leather goods wil] 
undoubtedly become more expensive fol- 
lowing the freeing of their raw materials 
from all controls on December 9; pig- 
skin prices rose over 90 percent by the 
end of the month. Postal rates and the 
price of gasoline also were increased. 


NEw RENT Law 


New construction, renovation, and 
even maintenance of buildings in France 
have been retarded by the fact that, un- 
til the recent rent law, no significant in- 
crease in rents had been permitted since 
World War I, although prices in general 
are more than 100 times as high as the 
level at that time. The new law pro- 
vides for equal increases every 6 months 
beginning January 1, 1949, until the 
newly established maximum is reached. 
It has been estimated that this first in- 
crease will be 50 percent. As rents are 
only about 3 percent of a worker's ex- 
penses, the cost of living will be raised 
by only about 1.5 percent. 

The new rents are based on two fac- 
tors—the minimum wage and the space 
occupied. The law provides that rents 
shall fluctuate with the minimum wage 
in a particular Province and prescribes 
a complicated method of determining 
the space, varying with the building, lo- 
cation, air, light, and other facilities. 


PRODUCTION 


Little data are now available on in- 
dustrial activity in December, but it 
appears likely that the general produc- 
tion index rose a few points above the 
November figure of 107 (1938100). 
When considering these indexes, it 
should be realized that Several] key in- 
dustries are not included, such as food 
processing, which is seasonal, and cloth- 
ing, which is believed to be considerably 
below the 1938 level. 

It is estimated that production of coal, 
in the French mines, amounted to 4,- 
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400,000 tons in December and 45,400,000 
tons during the year 1948, compared with 
47,300,000 tons in 1947; this poor show- 
ing resulted from the October-November 
strike. The Saar mines yielded an addi- 
tional 1,200,000 tons in December and 
probably about 12,600,000 tons during 
the year. 

The output per man-shift increased 
about 6 percent from September to De- 
cember 1948 following the October—No- 
vember strike. At the end of 1948, there 
were 12.5 percent fewer miners in French 
coal mines than a year earlier, largely 
as a result of the recent repatriation of 
all remaining German prisoners of war. 

Incomplete information on crude-steel 
production in December indicates a new 
postwar record exceeding 700,000 tons, 
or 35 percent above the monthly average 
in 1938. The estimated output of 2,- 
500,000 tons of iron ore in December is 
particularly gratifying in view of the 
ore shortages of recent months. Iron- 
ore production averaged less than 2,- 
000.000 tons during the first 11 months 
of 1948. December output was almost 
90 percent of the average monthly out- 
put in 1938. 

Both thermal and hydroelectric power 
plants in France were operating on very 
small margins of reserve during Decem- 
ber, following the recent coal strike and 
the unseasonable lack of rain. Coal 
stocks at the thermal stations were low, 
and water stocks at the end of Decem- 
ber were the equivalent of only about 
350,000,000 kw.-hr., compared with 850,- 
000,000 kw.-hr. in early October. 

Automotive production during the first 
11 months of 1948 amounted to 177,701 
vehicles, or about 40 percent more than 
output in the like period of 1947. Pro- 
duction was divided almost equally be- 
tween automobiles and commercial ve- 
hicles during both periods. 

Production of sulfuric acid during 
1949 is estimated at 1,300,000 tons, a 
definite improvement over the 1948 fig- 
ure of 1,100,000 tons. The increase is 
due in part to the availability of Ameri- 
can sulfur, which has been used to some 
extent directly for manufacture but 
principally as an admixture to improve 
the yield of the low-grade pyrites cur- 
rently available. 


. eo | 
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Exchange and Finance 
OUTLINE OF THE 1949 BUDGET FOR FRENCH 


Morocco 


The preliminary report for the 1949 budget 
for the French Zone of Morocco shows ordi- 
nary expenditures of 24,472,000,000 francs, or 
1,898,000.000 francs more than the expendi- 
tures of the 1948 budget, according to a dis- 
patch from Rabat of December 29. (The offi- 
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cial commercial rate is 214 francs per dollar.) 
These additional expenditures are attributed 
mainly to new construction and maintenance 
plans, also to the creation of more than 1,100 
new positions to strengthen the local police 
force and the staffs of European and Moslem 
educational institutions. The increased ex- 
penditure will be partly offset by a reduction 
of 600,000,000 francs in public-debt payments. 

New construction plans will require about 
2,000,000,000 francs for education, 1,000,000,- 
000 francs for public health, and about 
1,500,000,000 for public housing. 

Notable increases in the receipts of the 
ordinary budget, which totals 24,472,000,000 
francs, come under the following headings: 
Customs receipts; indirect taxes (largely due 
to increased consumption of sugar); and re- 
serves from State monopolies, which increase 
stems from a rise in the price of tobacco and 
from higher postal, telegraph, and telephone 
rates. Monopoly revenues are estimated to 
become second only to customs receipts. 
Under discussion is a new sales tax at the 
wholesale level to replace the “gate” tax, 
which heretofore provided most of the reve- 
nue of municipalities. 

The extraordinary budget, totaling 14,000,- 
000,000 francs, is for constructing public 
works, waterworks, highways and portworks; 
also, for developing and extending the com- 
munication system, electric-power produc- 
tion, refrigeration, and the irrigation system. 
It will be financed by about 12,000,000,000 
francs from the counterpart in France from 
ERP shipments; by 1,800,000,000 francs from 
the special 2144 percent duty on imports pro- 
vided under the Act of Algeciras; and 197,- 
000,000 francs from Treasury advances. 


FINAL ISSUE OF 1948 EQUIPMENT PLAN 
SUBSCRIBED, FRENCH MOROCCO 


The second and final subscription of 645,- 
320,000 francs to the 3,000,000,000-franc 
Moroccan Equipment Plan came to a success- 
ful close on December 21, 1948, according toa 
report of December 30 from the American 
Consulate in Robat. The terms of subscrip- 
tion were the same as for the first issue, which 
amounted to 2,354,680,000 francs. 

The demand for these bonds was suffi- 
ciently heavy to insure a speedy completion 
of the drive 
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PHARMACEUTICAL REGULATIONS: APPLICA- 
TION REQUIREMENTS 


Greater emphasis is now laid on the re- 
quirement that applications for the registra- 
tion of proprietary medicines in Greece in- 
clude evidence that recognized medical liter- 
ature has been published concerning the 
therapeutic value of the product for which 
a license is requested, according to a report 
from the United States Embassy, Athens, 
dated December 20, 1948. 

A bibliography of scientific articles con- 
cerning the product is sufficient; reprints of 
the literature need not accompany the appli- 
cation. In the case of proprietary medicines 
manufactured in the United States, this lit- 
erature must have been published or re- 
printed by, or reported in, the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. The ap- 
plication form must state clearly whether 
the proprietary medicine under consideration 
has been approved by the American Medical 
Association; that is, whether it is included 
in the list of ‘New and Nonofficial Remedies” 
published yearly by the Association. 

With regard to officinal preparations, the 
application must indicate in detail the com- 


position of the preparation, as well as the 
page, paragraph, and other references, of the 
pharmacopoeia used in compounding the in- 
gredients. If, however, in the opinion of the 
Greek Supreme Board of Hygiene, additional 
information is necessary, evidence of publica- 
tion of recognized medical literature, as in 
the case of proprietary medicine, may also 
be requested. A prerequisite for the issu- 
ance of a license for officinal preparations is 
the deposit of one-half of the fee (50,000 
drachmas) with a Government Revenue Col- 
lector. Filing of the trade mark is optional. 

Dietetic and toilet preparations, which are 
subject to the control of the Supreme Board 
of Hygiene, do not come under pharmaceuti- 
cal price-control regulations. 

|For details concerning Greek pharmaceu- 
tical regulations, see World Trade in Com- 
modities, vol. VI. part 3, No. 25, July 1948.] 


(,uatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA 


(Dated February 3, 1949) 


Business was generally poor in Janu- 
ary, and although banks reported that 
collections were satisfactory, there was 
very little new buying. The receipt of 
goods was also less, reflecting a slow- 
down in buying during the last few 
months of 1948. Agents complained to 
banks that it was becoming increasingly 
difficult to sell. 

The most important development dur- 
ing the month of January was the con- 
tinuation of the dock workers’ slow-down 
strike in Puerto Barrios; the consequent 
cancellation by management of the sail- 
ings to Guatemala of all but scheduled 
mail and passenger lines; and the rapid 
progress of this dispute to the crisis stage. 

Management, unwilling further to dis- 
cuss laborers’ demands while subjected 
to coercion of the slow-down strike, can- 
celed ship’s sailings; and as a result, 
workers in the area were hard pressed, 
and stringent effects on the entire econ- 
omy of Guatemala were expected to re- 
sult from the stoppage of imports and 
exports. Furthermore, the fruit com- 
pany, because of the port situation, was 
forced to lay off workers on the planta- 
tions. 

The most recent development was a 
Government decree suspending consti- 
tutional guarantees in the fruit company 
plantation and shipping areas and re- 
quiring compulsory arbitration of the 
dispute. 

The attitude of labor elements toward 
foreign firms is reflected in a six-point 
“joint solidarity pact” adopted by the 
five most important unions in the coun- 
try. The pact calls upon laborers to act 
jointly to combat the “economic and po- 
litical” intervention of foreign-owned 
firms in Guatemalan affairs; to act to 
combat their “economic boycotts” initi- 
ated against the country; to protect the 
“national sovereignty;” and to urge and 
support the Government and private 
Guatemalan capitalists in establishing 
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industries and services “‘parallel” to those 
owned by foreign interests. 

In January a second contract for lead 
and zinc mining was signed by the Guate- 
malan Government and a foreign-fi- 
nanced firm and will soon be submitted 
to the Congress for approval. Also, two 
petroleum firms entered the final stage 
of their negotiations with the executive 
branch of the Government and may have 
contracts ready for submission to the 
next regular session of the Congress. 

The exchange situation in Guatemala 
remained unchanged during the month; 
levels of holdings were down several mil- 
lion dollars from the same period last 
year, and the anticipated upward re- 
sponse resulting from coffee exports at 
the year’s end did not occur. 

The Government, despite having op- 
erated at a deficit during the last fiscal 
year, continued to talk of expanding ap- 
propriations for the next fiscal year and 
of large-scale developmental projects 
which apparently cannot be financed by 
current income. 

The Department of National and In- 
tervened Farms, controlling a substan- 
tial portion of coffee-producing lands, 
was reported to be in difficult financial 
straits, and had requested, as an emer- 
gency measure, an increase in its cur- 
rent appropriation of more than a mil- 
lion quetzales to meet its obligations. 

Trade information available for 9 
months on imports and 11 months on 
exports confirms the estimate of a heavy 
import balance of trade for the calendar 
year 1948. Imports totaled $52,000,000 
and exports, $43,000,000. It is now esti- 
mated that total imports for the year 
will be $73,000,000 and total exports $48,- 
000,000, with an import trade balance 
of $25,000,000. Corrected for balance- 
of-payments purposes, trade will show 
an adverse effect of roughly $12,000,000. 

Because a Union of Bakers was au- 
thorized 6 months ago to import flour 
free of duty, with a stipulation that the 
entire domestic production of flour had 
to be consumed by them, and because 
they apparently failed to comply with 
the latter commitment, the domestic in- 
dustry clamored for protection with the 
result that a decree was passed at the 
end of January prohibiting the importa- 
tion of flour for an indefinite period. 
The measure, originally designed to re- 
duce the cost of bread and help control 
cost of living, has apparently not had 
the desired effect; on the contrary, it has 
probably worked to the detriment of the 
flour industry and of traditional im- 
porters. The latter were eliminated, in- 
asmuch as the duty-free importation 
stipulation did not apply to them. 





Forty Italian firms reported sales of 
machinery and accessories resulting from 
exhibits at the international. exposition 
held at Parma in September 1948. 
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Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated February 4, 1949) 


January, the second month of the cur- 
rent session of the National Congress, 
passed without the enactment of any 
legislation of significance, although a 
number of important laws were consid- 
ered or proposed. The rent-control law 
has been debated and several articles 
carried through the first reading. An 
annual rent of not more than 6 percent 
of the valuation of property for dwell- 
ings and of 8 percent for business prop- 
erties is stipulated in the draft. Opposi- 
tion to the bill appeared to be growing. 
Both the San Pedro Sula and Teguci- 
galpa Chambers of Commerce issued de- 
tailed criticisms. 

A number of bills to increase Govern- 
ment receipts were introduced. The one 
most likely to pass, drafted by the Min- 
ister of Finance, proposed to more than 
double the tax upon the cutting and ex- 
portation of logs and lumber. In send- 
ing the draft to Congress the Minister 
argued that the State realized too small 
a benefit from the high prices which 
Honduran timber and logs sold for 
abroad. He also contended that the 
rapid depletion of Honduran forests was 
creating a serious conservation problem, 
since reforestation requirements were not 
being observed. Some circles declared 
that the new scale of charges would kill 
the Honduran lumber industry, which 
during 1947-48 had overtaken mining as 
a source of income. A second measure 
would place a heavy tax upon the ex- 
portation of funds, the rate varying from 
14 percent to 20 percent, depending upon 
the purpose of the transfer. For ex- 
ample, remittances to pay dividends and 
rents or to buy or rent motion-picture 
film would be taxed 10 percent and re- 
mittances for the purchase of property 
or transfer of funds received from the 
liquidation of businesses, 20 percent. A 
third bill would place a special tax upon 
theater tickets, the revenue from which 
would be employed exclusively for the 
maintenance of hospitals. A fourth tax 
measure for the revision of the Ley de 
Vialidad (Roads Tax), particularly those 
provisions placing a direct tax upon in- 
dividuals and businesses, was introduced. 
As the month ended, it appeared that all 
the revenue bills would be referred to a 
special mixed commission of Congres- 
sional and executive members for con- 
sideration. 

A Congressional Committee adversely 
reported out the application for a con- 
cession to distribute “bottled gas,” but 
favorable final action still appears likely. 

The new Administration has recog- 
nized the increased cost of living by spon- 
soring a 25 percent salary increase for 





Government employees. Little Change 
in the wages of Government workers has 
been made in more than 10 years. 

The perennial subject of the formation 
of a central state bank was receiving g 
lot of newspaper space, but there seemeg 
little chance that final steps would be 
taken on its formation at the present sit. 
ting of Congress. 

Preliminary statistics showed a cop. 
siderable drop in receipts for December 
1948 when compared with the same 
month of the previous year. Almost ajj 
sources of income decreased. A total of 
1,835,575 lempiras (1 lempira=$0.50 U.§, 
currency) was taken in, compared with 
2,150,244 lempiras in December 1947, 

On January 20, Servicio Aereo de Hon. 
duras, S. A. (SAHSA), a Pan American 
affiliate, opened a new itinerary between 
British Honduras, Honduras, and E] Sal- 
vador—a route recently reopened by 
Transportes Aereos Controamericanos. 
S. A. (TACA). A total of 4,311,857 
pounds of freight and 18,463 passengers 
was carried by these airlines in Honduras 
during the last quarter of 1948. 

The French steamship company, Com. 
pagnie General Transatlantique, and an 
Italian company were planning to call at 
Amapala for the first time since the war, 
It is understood that the French ship will 
bring European cement and carry back 
Central American coffee to Pacific Coast 
ports .of the United States. A British 
company, The Pacific Steam Navigation 
Company, which formerly put in at Ama- 
pala regularly, has announced no plans 
to resume its service, although it retains 
its Honduran agent. 


Indonesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN DUTIES REVOKED 


Effective February 1, 1949, the transitional, 
defense, and extra export duties, amounting 
to 20 percent, have been revoked by the In- 
donesian Government, the Consulate Gen- 
eral at Batavia reports. The former export 
tariff will be replaced by a general export 
duty of 8 percent ad valorem. The following 
exceptions, however, are noted: 

1. Three percent: common wood, wild rub- 
ber, charcoal, mace, cassiavera, cloves, nut- 
megs, pepper, areca nuts, resins (except ben- 
zoin and dragonblood), citronella oil, tapioca 
products, gemutu fiber, rattan, coal, hard 
fibers of the 1948 and later crops; 

2. Five percent: reptile skins (except snake 
skins); tea 1947 and later crops, sugar 1948 
and later crops at 5 percent first 25 guilders 
value per 100 kilograms and 10 percent there- 
after, but total not to exceed 8 percent; 

3. Effective May 1, 1949, rubber 11, guilder 
cents per half kilogram dry if average price 
equals or exceeds by fraction of cent basic 
price of 4714 cents per kilogram dry, rate in- 
creasing ¥% guilder cent for every full cent 
over basic price; 

4. Tin, which will be taxed at 3'4 guilders 
per 100 kilograms; 

5. Five percent export duty on 
products from the Outer Provinces 


forestry 
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Ireland (Kire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty IMPOSED ON CERTAIN PAPER AND 
PAPER PRODUCTS 


The Irish Government has issued an Order 
which imposes, from January 8, 1949, an ad 
yalorem duty on imports of corrugated paper 
and corrugated board of certain descriptions. 
The duty applicable to imports from all coun- 
tries (except the United Kingdom and Can- 
ada, 2844 percent) is 45 percent ad valorem. 
The Irish Government has announced also 
the reimposition, effective January 8, 1949, 
of the prewar duty of 50 percent ad valorem 
on imports of certain printing, wrapping, and 
writing papers (preferential rate, 3314 per- 
cent) dutiable under Tariff Reference No. 
169/5. 


Japan 


Exchange and Finance 


DaTA REQUIRED FOR FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
APPLICATION 


The Foreign Investment Board of SCAP 
(Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers), 
which recently was established to validate 
proposals and agreements for the conduct 
of foreign business and investment in Japan, 
announced on January 19, 1949, that applica- 
tions for foreign investments must provide 
the following data: 

1. Applicant: Give name, nationality, and 
present status of applicant. If applicant rep- 
resents a foreign controlled firm, give name, 
date of capitalization, and place of organiza- 
tion of firm and facts showing the nature, 
nationality, and extent of the control exer- 
cised. Applicant must present adequate doc- 
umentation to show right of applicant to bind 
his principal, together with proper evidence 
of financial responsibility of the principal 

2. Transaction: State in full the entire 
transaction, describing particularly the prop- 
erty involved, investment to be made, raw 
materials, essential machinery and supplies 
to be purchased, or technological services to 
be procured 

3. Necessity of Transaction: Demonstrate 
why the acquisition of or investment in the 
property is necessary: 

(a) To carry on present business activities 
in the case of persons continuously resident 
in Japan since September 2, 1945, or 

(b) To resume a specific prewar activity 
in the case of those with a légitimate resti- 
tution claim, or 

(c) To carry on a new activity which will 
improve Japan’s foreign-exchange position, 
or positively aid in Japanese economic reha- 
bilitation or otherwise further a specific, ex- 
pressed SCAP objective. 

4. Result of Transaction: Show in what 
manner the acquisition of or investment in 
the property will: 

(a) Assist in and promote the rapid re- 
habilitation of the Japanese economy to the 
end of insuring self-support and national in- 
dependence, or 

(b) Protect the Japanese people and econ- 
omy in the conservation of their national re- 
sources during a period of military occupa- 
tion, or 


(c) Stimulate the restoration of sound in- 
ternational peacetime economic relationships 
as between Japan and the rest of the world. 

5. Absence of Alternative Means: Show 
that alternative means, such as short-term 
lease or rental, purchase of bonds, expansion 
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of non-Japanese enterprises, acquisition 
from non-Japanese are not practicable. 

6. Creates Additional Assets: Where trans- 
actions in capital stock are proposed, show 
that the investment creates additional assets 
for the Japanese enterprise in contradistinc- 
tion to purchase of stocks or securities from 
other investors. 

7. Source of Yen: Show that any yen used 
for investment purposes was (a) legally ob- 
tained from foreign exchange after January 
14, 1949, or (b) the yen funds were acquired 
by business operations in Japan during the 
occupation and were not excessive in view of 
the goods or services furnished in connection 
with the acquisition thereof, or (c) the yen 
funds were acquired in lieu of restitution. 

8. Use of Restituted Yen: Where yen re- 
ceived in lieu of restitution is being used, 
show (a) that the total amount of yen being 
used does not exceed the amount of yen re- 
ceived in lieu of restitution, and (b) that the 
property or right is similar in nature to the 
formerly owned property. 

9. Reparation Removals: Demonstrate that 
no material amount of the assets of the en- 
terprise have been or are likely to be desig- 
nated for reparations removals and whether 
a removal of such assets has been effected. 

10. Status of Enterprise: Show that the 
enterprise is not considered by competent 
authority to be subject to dissolution, liqui- 
dation, or reorganization under the economic 
reform program, or whether a final adjudica- 
tion has been made of such dissolution, 
liquidation, or reorganization. 

11. Certificate: The applicant shall certify 
that the transaction is fair and is free from 
fraud, duress, or undue influence. 

12. Additional Facts: In addition to the 
foregoing, applicant may state any further 
facts in support of or by way of explanation 
of his application. Requests for entry into 
Japan for the purpose of investigating pos- 
sibilities of investment or for the purpose 
of import-export trade should be filed, as be- 
fore, at Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Madagas ‘ar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT AND EXPORT TAXES AND CONSUMP- 
TION TAXES REVISED 


Effective January 1, 1949, revised schedules 
of import taxes, export taxes, and consump- 
tion taxes were approved in Madagascar by 
a decree of November 22, 1948, published in 
the Journal Officiel of Madagascar of Decem- 
ber 28, 1948. 

The outstanding modifications in the im- 
port taxes are as follows, in percent ad 
valorem: The former 15 percent tax has been 
reduced to 8 percent, on some chemicals and 
it has been increased to 18 percent on woolen 
and cotton blankets and cotton fabrics of 
all kinds, and to 20 percent on other fabrics, 
and on ready-made articles, including em- 
broideries, clothing, and certain knitted 
goods. The former 15-percent tax has been 
reduced to 8 percent on cast iron, iron, steel, 
copper, nickel, zinc, lead, tin, light metals, 
and other common metals and their alloys, 
as well as hand tools, metal reservoirs, some 
household articles, and industrial machinery 
and equipment. 

The new commodities added to the list of 
products subject to export tax are coral, 
plain carbonated waters, vinegar, polishes 
and cleaning supplies, ordinary buttons, 
paper and cardboard and products, and um- 
brellas, which are all taxed at the rate of 7 
percent ad valorem, except for coral which 
is taxed at 8 percent. 


The consumption-tax schedule has been 
rearranged under different tariff numbers 
and classifications than in the former sched- 
ule. The tax on manufactured tobacco has 
been increased as follows, in francs per kilo- 
gram net: Cigars and cigarettes, 400; chewing 
tobacco (powder), 40; tobacco rolls and pure 
powder, 80. The former tax of 15 percent 
ad valorem on other natural or artificial 
leather industrial articles has been reduced 
to 8 percent; gold and platinum jewelry 
which was taxed at 50 francs per gram with 
a minimum tax of 15 percent ad valorem, 
is now taxable at 15 percent ad valorem with 
a minimum tax of 75 francs per gram, 
whereas silver and silver-gilt jewelry which 
was taxed at 2.50 francs per gram with a 
minimum tax of 15 percent ad valorem, is 
now taxed at 10 francs per gram with a 
minimum tax of 15 percent ad valorem. A 
new item—gold, silver, and _ silver-gilt 
medals—has been added and these are taxed 
at the same rate as gold and silver jewelry, 
respectively. Sugar sirup is shown in the 
last schedule to be subject to a tax of 3 
francs per net kilogram. 


Malaya 


Economic Conditions 
TRADE WITH JAPAN 


The Colony of Singapore and the Fed- 
eration of Malaya announced formally 
on November 16, 1948, that business firms 
were free to place orders for goods from 
Japan. The only restrictions on imports 
which were imposed apply to foods under 
International Emergency Food Commit- 
tee (IEFC) control, textiles (which will 
be taken off the restricted list in the 
near future), and certain oils and fats. 

During the first week after this an- 
nouncement, the Colony of Singapore 
issued 378 import licenses and the Fed- 
eration of Malaya about 50. The main 
commodities, listed in order of value for 
the first week, were monodosium gluta- 
mate, agar-agar, canned sardines, cut- 
tlefish, wall and alarm clocks, glassware, 
canvas shoes, menthol crystals, porce- 
lainware, and toys. 

Japan has bought from Malaya (Col- 
ony and Federation) some $4,230,000 
worth of commodities (values are United 
States dollars unless otherwise stated), 
mainly rubber and sago flour, but also 
including iron ore, tin, coconut oil, and 
other Straits produce. 

These transactions represent initial 
implementation of the program for 
fomenting trade between Malaya and 
Japan, in accordance with the provisions 
of the recent Sterling Area Trade Agree- 
ment with Occupied Japan. This Agree- 
ment specifies targets for the trade of 
various countries of the Sterling Area 
with Japan, which, however, are not of 
a binding character. The total trade 
of Japan with all the countries party to 
the Sterling Area Trade Agreement is 
expected to reach about $205,000,000 in 
the year ending June 30, 1949. 

There are signs of a brisk demand in 
Malaya for Japanese goods. Only $3,- 
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000,000 had originally been allocated to 
commodities, other than textiles, for 
which import permits were to be issued. 
However, the unforeseen number of im- 
port-license applications, totaling more 
than $5,405,000, filed by the end of No- 
vember resulted in the suspension of the 


issue of such licenses. It also has been 
found necessary by the Singapore Gov- 
ernment to require that all importers, to 
avoid cancellation of their import li- 
censes, submit to the Registrar of Im- 
ports and Exports, within 1 week, proof 
that they have opened an irrevocable 
letter of credit. In the Federation, a 
month is allowed for confirmation to the 
effect that an order had been placed and 
an irrevocable letter of credit opened for 
the full amount. Both Singapore and 
the Federation require that existing li- 
censes will be valid for 3 months only, 
at the expiration of which time ship- 
ment must be completed. 

Before the war, Malaya regularly 
showed an export balance in its visible 
trade with Japan; in fact, between 1923 
and 1939 there was only one exception, 
in 1925. In 1939 more than one-third 
of the value of Malayan exports (includ- 
ing re-exports) to Japan consisted of 
rubber, one-quarter of smelted tin, one- 
fifth of petroleum re-exports, and 14 per- 
cent of iron ore from mines owned by 
Japanese in Trengganu and Johore, two 
of the States in the Malayan Federation. 

Of the total imports from Japan in 
1939, 24 percent of the value consisted of 
cotton piece goods, 15 percent of artifi- 
cial-silk piece goods, and 11 percent of 
coal. In 1935, a textile-quota system was 
instituted in order to counteract the com- 
petition of Japanese textiles, and this 
was strengthened early in 1938. The re- 
sult is shown by a fall in imports of 
Japanese cotton piece goods from more 
than 99,000,000 yards in 1934 to less than 
54,000,000 yards in 1935, and from more 
than 51,000,000 yards in 1937 to less than 
27,000,000 yards in 1938. Imports of coal 
from Japan amounted to 638,000 tons in 
1937, 486,000 tons in 1938, and 448,000 
tons in 1939, representing 49 percent, 35 
percent, and 28 percent, respectively, of 
the Malayan production. By values, coal 
imports from Japan represented 33 per- 
cent in 1938 and 22 percent in 1939 of 
total Malayan coal imports. 

Before the war, Japan was third on the 
list of Malaya’s customers. In 1939, the 
United States took 44 percent of the total 
value of Malayan exports, the United 
Kingdom 10 percent, and Japan 9 per- 
cent. As for Malayan imports, Japan’s 
importance changed drastically from 
1937 to 1938. In 1937 Japan’s share of 
Malayan imports amounted to 6 percent 
of the total value (as compared with 8 
percent in 1934), exceeded only by that 
of the Netherlands Indies, the United 
Kingdom, and Siam. In 1938 and 1939, 
Japan was in eleventh place, having sup- 
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plied only 2 percent of the value of total 
imports in the latter year. The year 1938 
was the first year since 1929 in which the 
level of imports from the United States 
exceeded that of Japan. 

The accompanying table shows the 
total foreign trade of Malaya, as well as 


Valaya: Trade in Merchandise, 





trade with Japan and with the Uniteg 
States, for 1939, 1947, and the first 10 
months of 1948. Commodity Classes as 
used in Official Malayan Trade Statistics 
are listed, as well as groups of commogj. 
ties selected because of their importance 
in the prewar Japanese trade pattern, 


by Classes and Principal Groups, With Japan and the 


United States, 1939, 1947, and January—October 1948 
/ : / 


{Value in thousands of Straits dollars 


IMPORTS 


620,619 | 12, 480 


Class I 4 170, 369 a 
Class II 4 A), 118 1, 466 
Coal 6, 325 l, 


Class III 20, 133 1,938 | 14, 709 


Textiles 52, 781 6,015 
Apparel 5 5 
Earthenware, glass, and abra 

sives 10, 30 SSU 
Iron and steel, and inufa 

tures 21,376 10s 
Vehicles 15, 155 217 
Machinery 1s, 203 178 
Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 

colors 12, 276 157 


Rubber manufactures 


lotal export 736,480 | 64, 25 


Class I 
Class 
Iron ore and scrap__. 9, 212 Y, 185 
Nonferrous metal ores and scraj 


Class III 4 
Nonferrous metals and manu 


factures 158. 615 16.102 109, 55 


Oils, fats, and resins, manuf 

tured 55, Oi 12, 547 
Chemicals, drug 1 » and 

colors 4. 348 1S 


rhe United States dollar equivalent of the Straits dollar 


2 Includes Japanes 
1ido—and nearby island 


lotals represent 






‘ Classes are as folloy 

unmanutactured; an 

Including locomot 
Adjusted. 


SoURCE: Malayan Statistics, Annual 1939, Mont} 


Mexico 
Economic Conditions 


CANADA SECOND TO U. S. IN TRADE WITH 
MEXICO IN 1948: CORRECTION 


In the feature article entitled ‘“Mexico: 
Business Conditions Deteriorate Toward 
Turn of Year’ that appeared in the Jan- 
uary 31, 1949, issue of FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, it was stated on page 4 that 
Great Britain had moved into second 
place in importance in Mexico’s foreign 
commerce. This statement was based on 
official Mexican statistics. It has since 
been pointed out that Canadian Govern- 
ment statistics show trade of that coun- 
try with Mexico to have been valued at 
232,000,000 pesos during the first 9 
months of the year, which would indicate 
Canada rather than Great Britain as the 
second most important country in Mex- 
ico’s foreign trade. Mexican statistics 


II‘ $26), 267 5, 267 209, 769 
Rubber and gutta-percha 577, GOS 2 §23 20S 


1947 January through October 
104s 


Potal Japan mieU Potal Japan? United 
ALCS States 


1, 3607,4 fi) 138,036 1, 503, 97¢ 10,328 183, 679 
470, O85 1S7S)) 24,440 544, 003 1. O78 4 - 
973, S86 Os4 26. 327 1 1 on 

10, 991 414 3 720 14 
623, 1S3 4,747 101,618 703, 647 8, 349 | 157, 
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si4 1, vou 129, 482 
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30 S% 74: 1947 and 1948, US$047 
1 H t Kyushu, Shikoku, and Hok- 


of trade with Canada generally under- 
estimate the actual trade since much of 
it is recorded as trade with the United 
States rather than merely as in-transit 
through the United States. 


Netherlands 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
THE HAGUE 
(Dated January 19, 1949) 


Business conditions at the end of 1948 
were favorable. Continued mild weather, 
availability of many items which were 
rationed or not obtainable in 1947, and 
continued high employment and few 
strikes accounted for a brisk retail holi- 
day trade. The general production index 
(1938100) for the month of November 
was 122, but the December figure, which 
is not yet available, probably will be 
somewhat lower, although it is expected 
to compare favorably with that for De- 
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cember 1947 which was 101. The pro- 
duction index for the entire year of 1948 
will be maintained at a level above 100. 

Coal production in December, 936,571 
tons, was slightly above the figure for the 
month of November and well over early 
summer production, which was slowed 
down mainly by labor difficulties. Coal 
mined in 1948 amounted to 11,036,969 
tons, as compared with 10,104,354 tons 
jn 1947 and 13,487,000 tons in 1938. 
Crude oil is being produced at a rate of 
about 50,000 tons monthly which com- 
pares with 30,000 to 35,000 tons monthly 
during the early months of 1948, and 
monthly averages of 17,740 tons in 1947 
and 5,050 tons in 1946. Current produc- 
tion of crude covers about one-fourth of 
the domestic requirements. 

Although the level of imports and ex- 
ports continued well above that of the 
early months of 1948, foreign trade con- 
tracted somewhat in the final months of 
the year. Exports in December amounted 
to 268,000,000 guilders, as compared with 
exports of 264,000,000 guilders in Novem- 
ber, and imports amounted to 428,000,000 
guilders and 400,000,000 guilders, respec- 
tively. The export-import ratio in De- 
cember was 62 percent (66 percent in 
November), and on the basis of prelim- 
inary figures, this ratio for the entire 
year 1948 is estimated at 54 percent (44 
percent in 1947). Total exports for 1948 
are estimated at 2,669,000,000 guilders 
(1,860,000,000 guilders in 1947) and im- 
ports at 4,925,000,000 guilders (4,263,- 
000,000 guilders in 1947). Imports in 
1948 increased 66,000,000 guilders over 
1947, whereas exports increased by 
789,000,000 guilders. 

Several of the bilateral trade agree- 
ments between the Netherlands and 
other European countries were expanded 
and extended during December and 
quotas were increased in most instances. 
The most important of these expansion 
agreements concerned the existing trade 
agreement with the Bizonal Area of Ger- 
many, to which the French Zone has now 
been added. Under the revised agree- 
ment, exports from the Netherlands to 
the Trizonal Area for the 12 months end- 
ing July 30, 1949, are estimated at ap- 
proximately $98,000,000, and imports 
from these German zones at $104,000,000. 

The Minister of Housing has an- 
nounced a 1,300,000,000-guilder building 
program for 1949. He stated, moreover, 
that landlords should have an incentive 
to build houses, and he hinted strongly 
that rents now frozen at prewar levels 
are to be increased. 

The cost of living increased somewhat 
in December, as a result of price in- 
creases authorized recently in connection 
with the Government’s programs to bring 
prices closer in line with the Belgium- 
Luxembourg level. The index for whole- 
Sale prices stood at 289 in November 
(1938-39 = 100) which is a postwar high 
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and compares with 284 in October, 287 in 
September, and averages of 271 and 251 
for the years 1947 and 1946, respectively. 
The index of wholesale food prices in 
November was 238 as compared with 224 
in October. 

Eggs, tea, and soap were derationed 
during December; bread, flour, sugar, and 
sugar products had been taken off the 
rationing list early last fall. White 
bread is now freely available. A certain 
amount of citrus fruit is entering the 
country, mainly from Spain. 

Unemployment increased slightly in 
December over November 1948, although 
the number of unemployed women de- 
clined. The general increase, however, 
is very moderate and is attributed, in 
part, to a contraction in Government 
establishments. 

The consolidated stock price average 
at Amsterdam, which had declined from 
its high for the year at 202.30 in March 
to 159.61 on December 1, dropped fur- 
ther to 152.95 in mid-December. With 
the beginning of the action in Indonesia, 
however, the general average recovered 
4.5 points and later gained another 3.5 
points to close the year at 161.06. Since 
the year-end another recession in stock 
prices may indicate a more sober ap- 
praisal on the part of the business com- 
munity of the difficulties involved in the 
Indonesian situation. At mid-January 
1949 the general average stood at 160.54 
although the average for Indonesian 
shares had advanced to 76.67 from an 
average of 66.54 during the week end pre- 
ceding the Indonesian action. Trading 
volume has continued small. 

As of January 1, 1949, for the first time 
since the war, licensed banks have been 
permitted to buy and sell foreign cur- 
rency except United States dollars and 
Swiss francs at prices reflecting supply 
and demand within a maximum range set 
by the Government. It is still necessary, 
however, for an individual to obtain a li- 
cense for the purchase of such curren- 
cies, and bank transfers outside the 
country are still licensed at rates fixed 
by the Netherlands Bank. 

Developments in Indonesia have con- 
tinued to be in the spotlight of public in- 
terest. However, except for KLM (Royal 
Dutch Airlines) discontinuing its regular 
service to Batavia and the rerouting of 
some ships from the Netherlands ports to 
Indonesia around Africa, there have been 
no perceptible effects on the domestic 
and economic situation from the Govern- 
ment’s recent action. 


Exchange and Finance 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR NONRESIDENTS 
TRAVELING TO THE NETHERLANDS 


Nonresidents who travel to the Nether- 
lands must conform with the following reg- 
ulations published as the “Foreign Exchange 
Travel Decree, 1949" in the Nederlandse 


Staatscourant No. 252, December 28, 1948, 
effective January 1, 1949: 

Foreign currency, foreign bank notes and 
securities may be imported without a li- 
cense, as well as Netherlands currency and 
bank notes up to and including an amount 
of 30 guilders. Any of these currencies and 
securities must be declared at a Netherlands 
customs office. A traveler receives there a 
so-called Entrance and Exit Form which is 
filled out in accordance with his declaration 
and which must be dated and signed by him 
in person. The Customs Officer in charge 
will mark it with a control stamp and will 
enter the date and the number of the above- 
described form in the traveler’s passport. 

Foreign exchange thus imported may be 
exchanged without special permit at a bank 
or another institution authorized to transact 
such business by the Netherlands Bank. 
Each sale of foreign exchange and purchase 
of Netherlands exchange must be entered 
in the Entrance and Exit Form. 

Netherlands money thus obtained may be 
used only for travel cost and expenses inside 
the country. When the nonresident leaves 
the country, he must reexport all foreign 
currency not shown as sold on the Entrance 
and Exit Form. He may export up to and 
including 30 Netherlands guilders, but Neth- 
erlands bank notes only in denominations of 
10, 20, and 25 guilders. 

Additional Netherlands currency obtained 
in the above-described way may be deposited 
without special license at an authorized 
bank or institution. This deposit must also 
be entered on the Entrance and Exit Form. 
Whether a transfer of such deposits abroad 
can be made depends on administrative in- 
structions to be issued by the Netherlands 
Bank. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW CONTRIBUTION CHARGES ON IMPORTS 
OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES 


The Rijksbureaux (Government Control 
Offices) for certain industrial commodities 
have revised the rates of the so-called con- 
tribution charges on imports into the Neth- 
erlands, beginning January 1, 1949, by a 
number of ordinances published in the Neder- 
landse Staatscourant No. 255, December 31, 
1948. 

Petroleum Products: Imports and domestic 
deliveries will be subject to the following 
charges (in guilders per 1,000 liters or parts 
thereof at 15 degrees Celsius): Gasoline for 
automobiles, white spirit, light petroleum, 
tractor petroleum, gas oil, and thin stoker 
oil, 0.50; special gasoline, 0.60; stoker oil, 
0.40. The following charges apply in guilders 
per 1,000 kilograms: Heavy stoker oil, 0.40; 
asphalt, 0.60; lubricating oils and fats, 2; 
waxes, 3. 

Fobacco and Tobacco Products: Importers 
of unworked tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, and 
of pipe, snuff, cigarette, and chewing to- 
bacco, must pay a contribution charge of 
six-tenths of 1 percent of the import value 
of the commodities. 

Coal; Producers and importers of coal have 
to pay a charge of 0.25 guilder per metric 
ton. 

Textiles: Imports of Kapok are subject to 
a charge of 1.50 guilders per 100 kilograms 
or part thereof, and of jute bags and jute 
cloth to six-tenths of 1 percent of the value 
of the invoice. Ready-to-wear, wool, artifi- 
cial wool, rags, and wool yarns are also sub- 
ject to a charge of six-tenths of 1 percent 
of invoice value. 

Various Industrial Commodities: The con- 
tribution charge on imports has been gen- 
erally reduced to six-tenths of 1 percent of 
the invoice value for commodities controlled 
by the Rijksbureaux for Paper and the 
Graphic Arts, Metals, Rubber, Hides and 
Skins, Lumber, and Ceramics. The reduced 
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rate applies only on imports for which an 
import license has been issued after Janu- 
ary 1, 1949, with the exception of products 
controlled by the Rijksbureau for Ceramics, 
which are admitted at the lower rate regard- 
less of the date of issue of the import 
license. 

[See also FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
October 19 and November 30, 1946, for pre- 
vious rates. 1 guilder—about $0.38.] 


Nigeria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MARKETING OF CAPSICUM PACED UNDER 


CONTROL OF DEPARTMENT OF MARKETING 
AND EXPORTS 


The marketing of the 1948-49 capsicum 
(birdseye chillies) crop in Nigeria has been 
placed under control of the recently created 
Department of Marketing and Exports by an 
official notice published in the Nigerian Gov- 
ernment Gazette of December 23, 1948, and 
presumably effective from that date. 

The notice also announced that a private 
commercial firm has been appointed sole 
agent by the Department of Marketing and 
Exports for the local purchase and overseas 
sale of the capsicum crop of the 1948-49 sea- 
son. Sales are to be on a commission basis, 
with profits accruing to the Government. 


Nyasaland 


Economic Conditions 


COLONIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION TO 


FINANCE A TUNG-OIL PROECT IN NYASA- 
LAND 


The Colonial Development Corpora- 
tion, established early in 1948 by the 
United Kingdom Government to assist in 
the economic advancement of colonial 
dependencies, is planning to expend 
£1,000,000 on a project to develop a tung- 
oil industry in Nyasaland, according to 
an article appearing in the January 1949 
issue of The Crown Colonist, a periodical 
dealing with colonial commercial and 
economic affairs. These plans were an- 
nounced by the Chairman of the Corpo- 
ration during a recent visit to the Protec- 
torate. The new industry is to be located 
on Vipya Plateau in the highlands area 
in the Northern Province of Nyasaland. 
This region is undeveloped and very 
sparsely populated at the present time. 

The economy of Nyasaland is depen- 
dent on the agricultural production of a 
few staple export crops, notably tobacco, 
tea, and cotton. The Protectorate is 
normally self-supporting in nearly all 
needed food products. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TOBACCO TEMPORARILY EXEMPTED FROM 
ExPorRT DUTY 


Tobacco leaf and tobacco strips have been 
temporarily exempted from the duty ordi- 
narily leviable on exportation from Nyasa- 
land, by a notice in the Nyasaland Govern- 
ment Gazette of November 29, 1948. The 
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notice states that tobacco leaf and tobacco 
strips so exempted must be declared by the 
holder to the Comptroller of Customs prior to 
March 15, 1949, and exported from the Pro- 
tectorate before December 31, 1949. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA 


(Dated February 4, 1949) 


The annual report of the local Cham- 
ber of Commerce covering 1948 admon- 
ished that fiscal policy had contributed 
strongly to encouragement of inflation 
by constantly increasing public ex- 
penses — thereby causing unbalanced 
budgets. Everyone was urged to work 
for a balanced budget. The Chamber 
recommended a taxation system that 
burdened as little as possible those ar- 
ticles of prime necessity for the public 
as well as those items constituting in- 
visible exports from which Panama ac- 
quires foreign exchange. Such indirect 
taxes, it was advised, should be replaced 
by direct taxes on income. According to 
one sector of the local press, a discreet 
survey of important men of the com- 
munity revealed that pessimistic pros- 
pects for 1949 were envisaged, such as 
inability of governmental revenues to 
meet expenses, less spending by private 
enterprise than in 1948, and the exercise 
of great caution by businessmen in their 
business transactions, all of which, it 
was feared, would result in an increase 
in unemployment without any decrease 
in the cost of living. 

During January, retail food prices in 
the markets in Panama City were as fol- 
lows: Prices of grains and dry vegetables 
were stable and those of meat products 
showed little or no change; moderate 
increases occurred in domestic 
and vegetable oil, whereas prices of fresh 
fish products, eggs, lard, and fresh vege- 
tables declined. Prices of used automo- 
biles were on the down grade after more 
than 6 years of boom trading and high 
prices, according to local dealers who 
pointed to crowded used car showrooms 
and long columns of “cars-for-sale” ad- 
vertisements in newspapers in Panama 
City. 

The current carrot harvest of the 
Province of Chiriqui, amounting to about 
300,000 pounds, is reported to be lack- 
ing a market outlet. As culmination of 
the Congress of Farmers of Capira on 
January 7, the President of Panama dis- 
tributed 93 land plots to farmers in Villa 
Rosario. The Panama branch of the 
Chase National Bank of New York 
granted a loan in the form of a line of 
credit up to $500,000 to the Agricultural, 
Livestock and Industrial Bank, an 
agency of the Panamanian Government, 
for the latter’s use in financing its pur- 
chases of rice in hull from local pro- 
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ducers. The loan, which is to be Secured 
by goods stored in warehouses, appeare 
to be part of the local Chase Bank's 
policy recently made public, namely, ty 
take an active part in aiding and en. 
couraging the Republic’s agricultyy 
within the purview of purely commerciaj 
banking operations with crops Stored jp | 
warehouses serving as collateral in the | 
form of negotiable warehouse receipt, 
for bank loans. 

On January 12, the organization was 
announced in Panama City of a financig) | 
corporation promoted by the Panama | 
Trust Co. and called Compania Finap. | 
ciera de America, S. A. (American Fi. | 
nance Co.) with a capital of $1,000,090 
for financing projects to develop unex. 
ploited natural resources, not only jp | 
Panama but in neighboring countries qs | 
well. For its initial development venture | 
the Companhia Panamena de Producto 
Forestales, S. A. (Panamanian Co, of 
Forest Products) was created to under. 
take lumbering operations and is ex. 
pected to be in full operation within 3 
months. 

On January 14, the merger of two of | 
Panama’s largest commercial agency | 
firms, namely, Guardia y Cia. and Clima 
Ideal, was announced. The new firm 
will operate under the name of Guardia 
y Cia. with a capital of $500,000 and its 
total annual volume of business is ex- 
pected to reach $1,000,000. 

From January 1 to 22 government re- | 
ceipts totaled $2,025,496, or $339,483 less | 
than for the corresponding period in De- | 
cember 1948. As of January 28 the cash | 
balance in the National Treasury was 
$349,801.16 whereas governmental con- 
tractual commitments amounted to 
$113,933. By law of the National Assem- | 
bly a loan up to $500,000 was authorized | 
for the Agricultural, Livestock and Indus- 
trial Bank to finance the latter’s opera- 
tions in the purchase of coffee, rice, and 
salt and the granting of loans to farmers | 
and salt producers. 
distinct from the Chase Bank loan. The 
National Assembly in the course of its 
consideration of the National Govern- 
ment’s budget for 1949 approved by law 





This is separate and | 


the sum of $378,040 for salaries of the | 


personnel of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Industries. 

The Caja de Seguro Social approved 
the granting of a loan of an additional 
$350,000 ($750,000 loan granted previ- 


! 


ously) to the National University of Pan- | 


ama for use in completing buildings of 
the latter. 

There were according to the Ministry 
of Labor, about 900 ships of Panamanian 


registry whose crews totaled approxi- | 


mately 45,000 sailors, of whom 11,250 or 
25 percent should be Panamanian 4s 
stipulated in the Labor Code. Although 
it was stated that Panama could not 
supply this stipulated quota, there were 
unemployed Panamanian sailors avail- 
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able and the Ministry stated it was pre- 
pared to enforce the legal obligations 
pinding on the merchant marine in this 
respect. 

In a manifesto by a so-called Commit- 
tee of the Unemployed of Panama made 
public on January 24, it was stated that 
the present economic crisis was becom- 
ing graver each day, and that while there 
was prosperity and progress in other na- 
tions this country was afflicted by unem- 
ployment and the high cost of living. 
The manifesto criticized the Government 
as having done nothing to solve the prob- 
lems of unemployment, the high cost of 
living, and the inability of many tenants 
to pay their rents, and called on all work- 
ers and respectable men of good will to 
help in the solution of these problems. 
The National Assembly was exhorted to 
occupy itself on behalf of the people; 
especially in eliminating unemployment. 

By decree No. 3 of January 5, the pro- 
duction of national salt after January 1 
was authorized at a maximum of 3 quin- 
tals for each salt deposit to be harvested 
during the summer. On January 10, the 
Supreme Court of Justice declared un- 
constitutional, as being a violation of free 
competition, that part of a governmental 
decreee of 1941 which permitted only 
insurance companies with no less than 
50 percent of their capital and reserves 
in the Republic to insure motor vehicles 
against property damage. By decree 6 of 
January 13, fishing for bait by seagoing 
vessels in Panamanian waters was per- 
mitted in the area south of 8 degrees 30 
minutes north latitude. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 


(Dated February 2, 1949) 


The President of Paraguay resigned 
January 30, after serving 5 months of a 
5-year term, and was replaced by a pro- 
visional Government. Commercial, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural activities were 
not interrupted. 

Paraguay began harvesting its bumper 
1948-49 corn crop in January. Esti- 
mates of shelled corn production varied 
from 80,000 to 100,000 metric tons. An- 
other vital food crop, beans, also prom- 
ised a harvest approaching 100,000 met- 
ric tons, and the Ministry of Economy 
sent technicians to Argentina to study 
the structure of underground silos in use 
there, with a view toward constructing 
Similar units in Paraguay for corn and 
bean storage. 

Because of the large crops, the Min- 
istry of Economy fixed minimum prices 
on both corn and beans to protect farm- 
ers from price declines. The corn price 
was 0.30 guarani per kilogram; beans, 
0.40 guarani per kilogram. Prices on 
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cattle to be slaughtered for domestic 
consumption in 1949 were announced in 
January and were, on the average, 25 
percent above those of January 1948. 
Other fixed minimum prices announced 
during the month included seed cotton, 
22 percent above the 1948 price, and ex- 
port-type tobacco, about 10 percent above 
the 1948 price. 

A Paraguayan delegate attended a 
meeting of the Inter-American Anti- 
Locust Committee in Santa Cruz, Bolivia, 
to help work out details of the three- 
way cooperation among Paraguay, Ar- 
gentina, and Bolivia in the current sea- 
son’s campaign against the grasshopper 
plague. 

Heavy, extensive rains early in the 
month benefited Paraguayan agriculture 
immensely, although minor damage to 
cotton already in boll was reported from 
some sections. 

Newspapers carried an item stating 
that the national budget for 1949 had 
been prepared by the Ministry of Finance 
and probably would take effect in Feb- 
ruary. No details were given regarding 
the budget itself. Late in January the 
Asuncion Municipal Council approved 
the 1949 city budget for 3,412,924 guar- 
anies. Anticipated revenues were equal 
to budgeted expenditures. 

The Bank of Paraguay announced a 
sale at auction of foreign exchange for 
importing purposes. Importers. sub- 
mitted sealed bids on January 29. Ex- 
change made available totaled US$1,000,- 
000 and £300,000 and was to be applied 
to imports of semiessential and nones- 
sential commodities, exclusive of auto- 
mobiles. 

An edible-oil shortage of several 
months’ duration was alleviated in Jan- 
uary by the arrival of 1,605 drums of 
Brazilian peanut oil, said to provide am- 
ple supplies until mid-March when do- 
mestic cottonseed and peanut oils will 
reach the market. Sugar was in tight 
supply, though adequate. Equitable dis- 
tribution was assured through Govern- 
ment-industry-retailer cooperation. 

Considerable publicity was given in the 
press to the arrival of a new 10,000-kilo- 
watt turbine generator for installation in 
the main Asuncion power plant. With- 
out specifying, the mayor of Asuncion 
stated publicly that a foreign firm had 
expressed interest in constructing sewer- 
age and running-water systems in the 
city. The offer was taken under consid- 
eration by the Municipal Council. In 
another year-end speech, the Director of 
the Port of Asuncion outlined plans for 
expansion and modernization of port 
facilities in 1949. 

The Ministry of Public Works an- 
nounced that 120 kilometers of existing 
gravel highways would be paved soon 
with asphalt, linking Asuncion more ef- 
fectively with an important agricultural 
area and a small river port south of the 


capital. Newspaper announcements 
called for bids on two concrete bridges to 
be constructed on two different second- 
ary roads. January 21 was the tenth 
anniversary of the first automobile trip 
between Buenos Aires and Asuncion. 

As the level of the Paraguay River rose 
during January, so did the tempo of oper- 
ations of the State Merchant Fleet, with 
all units in service between Asuncion and 
River Platte ports. Newspapers carried 
the story that six units would soon be 
added to the seven already operated by 
the Fleet. 

At the end of January, petroleum prod- 
ucts appeared to be in good, if not bounti- 
ful, supply. There were 1,500,000 liters 
of motor gasoline on hand and stocks of 
kerosene reportedly were sufficient. 
During the month, 682,676 liters of gaso- 
line and 179,644 liters of kerosene arrived 
by river tanker. 

Bank of Paraguay exchange rates were 
unchanged during the month. On the 
curb at month’s end the United States 
dollar sold at 9.20 guaranies. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports into the Philippines during 
1948 were valued at 1,037,557,000 pesos, 
while exports for the year amounted to 
649,713,000 pesos, according to prelimi- 
nary estimates reported by the Embassy, 
Manila. In 1947, imports and exports 
totaled 1,022,711,000 and 531,095,000 
pesos, respectively. 

A comparison of Philippine foreign 
trade for 1948 and 1947, on a quarterly 
basis, is provided in the accompanying 
table: 
Philippine Foreign Trade, 1948 and 1947, 

by Quarters 








[In 1,000 pesos} ! 
Imports Exports 
Quarter aaa soe <pe a 
1948 1947 1948 | 1947 
First_..-.--. 324,976 | 275,913 | 192,255 85, 271 
Second....- 281,156 | 284,768 | 156,807 | 165, 408 
Third... 253,884 | 198,735 | 150,579 | 76,092 
Fourth _. 2177, 541 | 263,295 |2150,072 | 204, 324 





Total_-- 21,037, 557 |1,022,711 | 2649,713 | 531,095 


1 Peso equals US$0.50. 
3 Preliminary, 


The noticeable decline in imports in 
the fourth quarter of 1948 is expected to 
be accentuated in the current year 
through operation of Philippine import 
controls. It is roughly estimated that 
the newly instituted regulations may con- 
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Automotive 
Products 


AUSTRIAN SUPPLIES 


In December 1948, there were 18,689 
trucks and busses in service in Vienna as 
compared with only 8,703 in 1937, says 
the foreign press. The number of pas- 
senger cars in circulation, 10,834, was well 
below the 1937 figure of 13,853. Motor- 
cycles in use increased from 9,219 in 
March 1948 to 14,619 in October. 

Right after the liberation, Vienna was 
virtually without any means of automo- 
tive transportation. The retreating Ger- 
man Army and the Soviet Army requi- 
sitioned almost all cars, trucks, and mo- 
torcycles, but the situation has improved 
tremendously in the past 3 years. Many 
of the requisitioned cars and trucks have 
been returned to their owners by the oc- 
cupation forces. 

Since 1946 Austria has again been 
producing trucks and motorcycles of its 
own. Production of passenger cars has 
not been resumed, and they must still be 
imported. Imports have of necessity 
been limited, because of the shortage of 
foreign exchange, and cars are available 
only to persons with the highest priority, 
such as doctors. 


PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Italian production of motor vehicles 
during the first 9 months of 1948 is re- 
ported as 41,098 passenger cars and 
trucks, and 31,118 motorcycles. 


DEVELOPMENTS, SPAIN 


In the third quarter of 1948 it was re- 
ported that a new plan for producing 
passenger automobiles in Spain had been 
arranged by a combination of the Insti- 
tuto Nacional de Industria, the Banco 
Urquijo, and the Fiat Company. The 
project calls for attaining eventually a 
production of 10,000 cars a year in a plant 
to be built in Barcelona. 

According to the Directorate General 
of Customs, 577 passenger cars and 603 
trucks and busses were imported in July 
and August 1948, compared with 310 and 
269 in the corresponding months of 1947. 
Great Britain was the principal supplier 
of both types of vehicles, with the United 
States a close second as a source of trucks 
and a poor second for passenger cars. 
The importation of war-surplus United 
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States Army trucks from Antwerp con- 
tinued during the period, and it was 
reported that up to 2,000 would be 
shipped to Spain. 

Substituting busses for street cars is a 
feature of the municipalization of the 
transport companies in Spain. Bilbao 
planned to install 7 new trolley bus lines, 
with a minimum rolling stock of 26 units. 
Madrid authorities purchased 50 addi- 
tional new busses, which made a total of 
80 in operation by the end of 1948. The 
city of San Sebastian replaced its street- 
cars With trolley busses during the sum- 
mer of 1948. 

Unofficial statistics indicate an increase 
in Spain’s total number of licensed taxis 
from 6,300 in December 1947 to 10,800 in 
June 1948. Madrid is stated to have 
1,800 taxis. An import license was 
granted in September 1948 for 700 Fiat 
taxis to be used in Madrid and Barcelona. 


IMPORT RESTRICTIONS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The motor industry of South Africa is 
perhaps the hardest hit of all industry 
groups as a result of the restrictions im- 
posed by the import-contro!} program an- 
nounced last November 5. Importers of 
United States built cars face two ob- 
stacles: (1) Cars costing more than £500 
(about 2,000) may not be imported, and 
(2) the dollar-exchange quota allowed in 
the future will amount to 50 percent of 
1947 dollar purchases. Because of in- 
creased costs, the 50 percent import re- 
duction really permits entry of but 40 
percent of the units imported in 1947 
Thus it has been necessary to cancel 
many orders placed by customers 

These restrictions close the market to 
high-priced United States passenger cars 
Manufacturers who sent no cars to South 
Africa until 1948 presumably will lose out 
entirely. Some automobile assembly 
plants have reduced their schedules and 
may have to close temporarily, unless the 
Government grants supplementary ex- 
change in line with its announced policy 
of keeping plants and factories in opera- 
tion. 


7 " ‘ : 
Beverages 
rf 
PORTUGUESE EXPORTS 

Exports of port wine from Portugal in 
the first 9 months of 1948 were only 11,- 
200,000 liters, a decline of 40 percent as 
compared with 18,500,000 liters in the 


corresponding period of 1947. (1 liter= 
1.0567 quarts.) The greatest decreas 
was in exports to Great Britain, Porty. 
gal’s traditional market, which bough 
only 3,900,000 liters from January—June 
1948, or 5,500,000 liters less than in the | 
corresponding period of 1947. All othe, 
important customers also reduced their 
purchases except Belgium and Sweden 
with the former increasing its imports 
slightly from 2,800,000 to 2,900,000 liters | 

United States imports in the first § | 
months of 1948 were, relatively speak. 
ing, negligible, amounting to 1460 
liters, compared with 205,000 liters jp 
the corresponding period of 1947. 


| + 
Chemicals 
ARGENTINA’S REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTaN 
CHEMICALS 


Argentine requirements of phenol ip 
1949 are estimated by trade sources at 
2,644,800 pounds and those for benzene 
at 2,204,000 pounds. Requirements of | 
cresylic acid and cresols are said to total 
1.542.800 pounds and 1,000,000 pounds 
respectively. None of these products js 
made in the country, with the exception 
of small amounts of benzene ! 


FERTILIZER MANUFACTURES, BRAZIL 


The manufacture in Brazil of ferti- 
lizers from domestic apatite has been dis- 
cussed by the Joint United States-Brazil 
Technical Commission, but no plan has 
been adopted. One firm in the Sao Paulo 
district has resumed mining of the ma- 
terial at the rate of 900 metric tons 
monthly. 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in the 
first 11 months of 1948 rose in value more } 
than $2,650,000 from those in the cor | 
responding period of 1947, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. Totals were 
$33,593,000 and $30,665,000, respectively. 


CANADIAN COMPANY EXPANDS FACILITIES 
FOR PRODUCTION 


The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada has expanded its | 
facilities for the production of chemicals | 
and fertilizers from the byproducts of | 
the refining of lead and zinc. Its am- 
monium sulfate plant has a capacity of 
600 long tons daily, and production of 
ammonium-nitrate fertilizer is 350 tons 
per day. 
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CHILE ERECTS NEW PLANTS 


The Fomento Corporation, Chile, has 
announced that plans for the erection 
of 17 new plants in the San Vicente area 
(Pacific Steel Plant) include factories 
for the production of calcium carbide and 
swfuric acid. 


PERTILIZER OUTPUT, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Czechoslovakia’s output of fertilizer in 
the first quarter of the 1948-49 fertilizer 
year totaled 1,108,000 quintals (1 quin- 
tal=220.4 pounds) , according to the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade. Consumption in 
this period increased 18 percent over that 
in the first quarter of 1947-48. 


EL, SALVADOR REMOVES IMPORT DUTIES 
FROM CERTAIN PRODUCTS 


El] Salvador’s removal of import duties 
from a group of insecticides and weed 
killers is expected to encourage the im- 
portation of these products by private 
dealers. In the past, importers have hes- 
itated to make large purchases since they 
had to compete with duty-free Govern- 
ment imports. It is understood that the 
action was taken at the request of the 
Sanidad Section of the Ministry of So- 
cial Assistance, which is planning an 
intensive antimalarial campaign. The 
Ministry hopes that a constant supply of 
insecticides will soon be available at low 
cost, thus encouraging agriculturists to 
expand their activities against mosqui- 
toes and other insects. The timing of the 
decree is significant, inasmuch as, it is 
now the height of the coffee season, when 
the problem of flies is particularly 
serious. 

GREECE PLANS PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN 
CHEMICALS 


Plants for the production of nitrogen 
and caustic soda are included in the 
Four-Year Reconstruction Program ap- 
proved by the Greek Cabinet Council, 
states the foreign press 


PRODUCTION OF COPPER SULFATE, HUNGARY 


The Supreme Economic Council, Hun- 
gary, has authorized the production of 
2,000 metric tons of copper sulfate to pro- 
vide the supplies needed for spraying 
orchards and vineyards in 1949 


INDIA WILL IMPORT DYES AND PIGMENTS 
FROM JAPAN 


Dyes and pigments are included in the 
products that India will import from 
Japan under the Sterling Area Trade 
Agreement recently concluded between 
Japan, and five British Commonwealth 


countries. Exports to Japan from India 
Will include bones, lac, sticklac, and 
shellac 


DEVELOPMENTS, ITALY 


The chemical industry in the Turin 
district of Italy was almost at a stand- 
still in the latter part of 1948, principally 
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because uncertain conditions in some 
branches of manufacture did not warrant 
the accumulation of large stocks. 

The situation with regard to exports 
was more favorable, however. Italian 
chemical products have recently been 
finding good markets in some of the 
Mediterranean countries—Egypt, Greece, 
and Spain—and in Germany. 





ITALY WILL SELL CRUDE SULFUR TO 
FRANCE 

A contract has been concluded between 
the official Italian sulfur-marketing 
agency and the French Government for 
the purchase of 30,000 metric tons of 
crude sulfur. Delivery is to be completed 
in the period April—July 1949. Approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 lire is involved, to be 
paid within the framework of the 
French-Italo clearing agreement. 


PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC ACID, JAPAN 


Production of sulfuric acid in Japan 
reached a postwar high of 179,019 metric 
tons in October 1948, according to the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. 
Average monthly output in 1947 was 
124,075 tons. 


JAROSITE TESTED AS SOURCE OF POTASSIC 
FERTILIZER, JAPAN 


Recent experiments by the Tokyo Fer- 
tilizer Institute, Japan, indicate that 
jarosite may be a source of potassic fer- 
tilizer. Mining of this material so far 
has been negligible. Gumma Prefecture 
contains the most important deposits, 
with reserves estimated at 400,000 metric 
tons. Smaller amounts are in Nagano 
and Kumamoto Prefectures; jarosite is 
also found in Hokkaido, but the deposits 
are unexplored. 


PERU’S SUPPLY OF INSECTICIDES 
INADEQUATE 

The supply of insecticides for cotton 
growers in Peru in 1949 is expected to be 
inadequate. Damage to the crop from 
insects has been exceptional in recent 
years. 

SALT PRODUCTION, POLAND 


Production of salt in Poland in 1948 
was expected to total 420,000 metric tons, 
a foreign chemical publication states. 
After domestic needs of 270,000 tons had 
been met, the balance was to be ex- 
ported, principally to Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland, and Czechoslovakia. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF PYRITES, 
PORTUGAL 


Production of pyrites (cupriferous) in 
Portugal in the first half of 1948 increased 
to 266,788 metric tons from 184,556 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1947. Ex- 
ports of this material in the first 6 
months of 1948, principally to France, 
rose to 153,980 tons from 42,929 tons in 
the first half of 1947. 


SWEDISH-HUNGARIAN TRADE AGREEMENT 


Under a Swedish-Hungarian trade 
agreement covering the period October 
1948-September 1949, Sweden will supply 
to Hungary the following chemical prod- 
ucts, valued in 1,000 crowns: Materials 
for the manufacture of coal-tar dyes, 
100; polyvinyl chloride, 450; potassium 
chlorate, 150; pitch, 100; turpentine, 50; 
liquid resin glue, 50; and chemicals 
n. 0. s., 300. 

Included in Hungary’s deliveries to 
Sweden are the following, also valued 
in Swedish crowns: Mineral earth pig- 
ments, 150; and miscellaneous chemical 
products, 500. (3.60 Swedish crowns 
US$1.) 


Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
chemicals and related products in De- 
cember 1948 were valued at £7,300,000. 


LARGE-SCALE ELECTROCHEMICAL INDUSTRY 
URGED, SCOTLAND 


Development of a large-scale electro- 
chemical industry in Scotland to utilize 
the low-cost power available in the 
Highlands is being urged by the Scottish 
Council (Development and Industry), 
states the British press. 


DEVELOPMENTS, YUGOSLAVIA 


Products now being manufactured in 
Yugoslavia that are said to be new to 
domestic industry and that were not in- 
cluded in the yearly plan are chemicals 
for use in fields, orchards, and vineyards. 
A new insecticide known as pepein is be- 
ing produced by the Zorka Chemical 
Works. 


Coal and Coke 


COAL PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Coal production in France in 1948 
amounted to 45,376,000 metric tons or 
nearly 2,000,000 tons less than 1947 out- 
put. The loss of production due to the 
8-week coal strike in October and Novem- 
ber 1948 was estimated to be almost 
6,000,000 tons. 


SOLID-FUEL DEFICIT IN GREECE 


The Coal Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Europe has recommend- 
ed allocations of coal for export to Greece 
exclusively from the Bizonal Area of 
Germany for the first quarter of 1949. 
These allocations leave a deficit of 72,000 
long tons of locomotive coal and 10,000 
long tons of gas coal. Failing to procure 
this coal from other European sources, 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion will try to obtain it from the United 
States. 


EXPECTED DELIVERIES OF COAL TO FRANCE 
Under the terms of the recently con- 


cluded Franco-Polish trade agreement 
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tor 1949, Poland will deliver, among other 
things, 875,000 tons of coal to France 
during 1949. This quantity is in addi- 
tion to 1,125,000 tons to be delivered in 
1949 on the basis of other agreements 
now in effect. 


Construction 


PLANS TO IMPORT PREFABRICATED HOUSES, 
ScoTLAND, U. K. 


Plans are made to import into Scot- 
land 1,000 prefabricated frame houses 
from Sweden, to be erected in the High- 
lands and islands during 1949. The 
houses, to be delivered in sections, are 
to be imported on small Baltic trading 
vessels. Although the plan is termed an 
emergency “military operation,” 250 of 
the houses are being reserved for indus- 
trial workers, and the remainder are to 
be made available to the general popu- 
lation. Scotland’s housing program 
called for 20,000 new homes for 1948, 
a figure higher: than the total for the 
three preceding years. The country’s 
total requirements are estimated at 500,- 
000 new housing units. 


Electrical 
Equipment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRIA 


Upper Austria will soon be able to in- 
crease its electric-power production upon 
completion of four new power stations 
now in process of construction at Enns. 

During 1948, construction was begun 
on a total of 48 large and 87 medium and 
small power plants throughout the coun- 
try, says the Austrian press. The con- 
struction of power stations and hydraulic 
plants is being delayed by a shortage of 
iron: 20,000 tons were promised for 1948, 
but only 13,500 tons were delivered. Not- 
withstanding this, the Ministry of Energy 
has mapped out even more ambitious 
construction plans for 1949. 

During the latter part of 1948 Austria’s 
electrical industry met domestic needs 
in such products as insulated cables and 
materials, plugs, sockets, switches, and 
safety fuses. 


Feathers and Furs 


EXPORTS FROM SHANGHAI, CHINA, TO U. S. 


Declared exports of feathers and furs 
to the United States from Shanghai, 
China, for the year 1948, were as follows, 
in pieces: Undressed furs: lambskins, 
713,169; kolinsky, 4,523; marmot, 25,000; 
rabbit and hare skins, 1,204,710; sable, 
13; and weasel, 1,410,981. Exports of 
plates, mats, linings, strips, and crosses 
of lamb and kid amounted to 43,026 
pieces, and of feathers, 3,666,136 pounds. 
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Foodstuffs and 


Allied Products 


Coffee 
EXPORTS AND STOCKS, COLOMBIA 


Exports of coffee from Colombia in 
1948 amounted to 5,587,535 bags of 60 
kilograms each (1. kilogram=2,2046 
pounds) valued at $225,210,814. Of the 
total, 5,214,825 bags went to the United 
States, 160,228 bags to Europe, and 212,- 
482 bags to other countries. During 
1947, exports of Colombian coffee totaled 
5,338,865 bags. 

Coffee stocks on January 1, 1949, at 
the four Colombian ports of Buenaven- 
tura, Barranquilla, Cartagena, and Cu- 
cuta, totaled 238,132 bags. 


Fruits and Vegetables 


BANANA EXPORTS; PROSPECTS FOR INDUSTRY, 
BRITISH HONDURAS 


Exports of bananas from British Hon- 
duras in 1948 totaled 133,998 stems, 
valued at $81,547, as compared with 
162,327 stems, valued at $86,044, in 1947. 
Although the volume of exports of ba- 
nanas in 1948 actually dropped about 20 
percent below 1947 shipments, the de- 
crease in dollar value was only about 5 
percent, in consequence of higher prices 
in 1948. 

No information is available as to total 
banana production within the colony, 
but it is believed that exports in 1948 rep- 
resented about 65 percent of output. 

Because of the continued spread of the 
sigatoka, leaf-spot disease, the future 
production of bananas in British Hon- 
duras is dependent on the establishment 
of new plantations at a distance from 
present workings or the cultivation of 
resistant varieties. The principal ob- 
stacle is in the lack of roads or other 
transportation facilities that would be 
necessary to facilitate marketing the 
produce from new areas. However, the 
Evans Settlement Commission which 
visited the colony in 1947 recommended 
a plan for the expenditure of more than 
£1,000,000 (£1—about $4.03 United States 
currency) during a 10-year period for 
the establishment of two or more planta- 
tions of 15,000 acres each of resistant 
varieties of bananas in the Toledo Dis- 
trict of the colony. It is believed that 
this project would provide employment 
for over 4,000 families. 


MEXICO’S VEGETABLE EXPORTS AND PRICES 


Exports of fresh vegetables grown on 
the west coast of Mexico and shipped to 
the United States and Canada through 
the port of Nogales, Sonora, Mexico, 
from the beginning of the season, Nov- 
ember 20, 1948, through January 15, 
1949, amounted to 876 carloads, of which 


there were 747 carloads of tomatoes; 7 
of green peppers; 38 green peas; and 1g | 
mixed vegetables. Exports in the ¢o,. 
responding period of 1947-48 totaled 1. | 
186 carloads, which included 920 carloag 
of tomatoes; 234 of green peppers; 1) 
green peas; and 20, mixed vegetables. 

As of January 15, the market prices | 
for Mexican-grown tomatoes were as fo}. 
lows: 6 x 6’s sold for $6.50 per lug; 6 x 7s 
for $6 per lug; and 7 x 7's from $4 to 
$4.50 per lug, all depending on quality, 
All prices quoted are in United States 
currency and f. o. b. Mexico. The qe. | 
mand for Mexican-grown tomatoes jp 
the Western States of the United States 
is reportedly better than in the Easter 
States. 





U. S. DEMAND FOR NICARAGUAN Bananas 


Exports of bananas from Nicaragua in | 
the first 11 months of 1948 amounted to | 
605,932 stems, compared with 467613 | 
stems in 1947 and 1,653,422 stems in 1939 
report the Nicaraguan customs author. 
ities. ' 

Demand for Nicaraguan bananas ip 


the United States market appears to be | 
Although the size of the fruit | 


strong. 
is only medium, the quality is high. 
Most of the fruit is grown by smal 


farmers financed by a few exporters who |} 
purchase the fruit on the river landings | 


at about 5 cordobas 
of 9 hands. 


(US$1), per stem 


Prospects are good for the continued | 
industry in | 
several Atlantic coast | 


expansion of the banana 
Nicaragua along 


rivers. 
Grains and Products 


RIcE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTABLE 
SuRPLUS, ITALY 
Production of rough rice in Italy in 
1948 is officially estimated at 570,000 
metric tons, but this figure is believed to 
be low. The final official figure for 1947 
is 617,000 tons of rough rice. 


The estimated exportable surplus from | 


the 1947 crop was 60,000 tons of polished 
rice, of which 20,000 tons have been pur- 
chased for Ceylon; 10,000 tons for Switz- 
erland, Czechoslovakia, and others; and 
5,000 tons for France . Negotiations are 
reported to be under way with Britain 
for 30,000 tons. 

The exportable surplus from the 194 


crop is estimated at 70,000 tons of pol- | 


ished rice. 


This is higher than in the | 


preceding year, because of lower domes- | 


tic consumption resulting from larger 
supplies of pasta. 

Total stocks available for export about 
mid-January amounted to 90,000 to 
95,000 tons. 


SussIpy REMOVAL AND PRICE ADJUSTMENT 
ON Fiour, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Effective January 15, 1949, bread made 


t 


from flour of 75 percent extraction in 
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Ireland (Eire) 1s available in limited 
quantities at 1 shilling (about 20 cents 
U. Ss. currency) per 2-pound loaf and 
6 pence per 1-pound loaf. (1 pence 
$0.016.) Subsidized prices prior to Jan- 
uary 15 were, depending on the outlet, 
534, pence to 6 pence 1 farthing (1 farth- 
ing=about $0.0041) for a 2-pound loaf, 
and 3 pence to 3 pence 1 farthing for a 
1-pound loaf. 

The new, higher prices represent the 
unsubsidized rate, and the move may be 
an effort to offset, partially, the present 
heavy wheat and flour subsidy, estimated 
at £7,134,000 in the current fiscal year. 
(1 British pound $4.0313 U. S. cur- 
rency). Details of the plan have not 
yet been announced; it is not known 
whether the white loaf will be subject 
to rationing regulations. Effective Jan- 
uary 3, flour for biscuit manufacture is 
no longer subsidized. 


Sugar and Products 


CONTROLS MAINTAINED ON SUGAR, 
SWEDEN 


Production of sugar in Sweden in the 
1948-49 crop year is estimated at 291,000 
metric tons, raw value, as compared with 
242,000 tons in 1947-48. The gain of 
about 20 percent in production will per- 
mit some increase in consumption and 
also result in larger stocks. 

Although the supply situation would 
permit the derationing of sugar, controls 
are still maintained chiefly to increase 
stocks and reduce the pressure on the 
exchange reserves. 

In 1947-48 about 67,999 tons of sugar 
were imported from Denmark, Cuba, and 
Great Britain. About 50,000 tons of 
sugar may be imported in 1948—49. 

Stocks of sugar were above minimum 
requirements of 50,000 tons on August 
31, 1948. 


i. *. ) a > ‘ 
General Products 
CEMENT-FACTORY PLANS, JAMAICA 


A Caribbean company has been granted 
a license to build within 30 months a 
cement-manufacturing factory of 87,500- 
ton capacity, but plans call for the erec- 
tion of a 100,000-ton plant near Kingston. 
The terms of the license give the com- 
pany the exclusive right to manufacture 
cement in Jamaica for a period up to 
19 years. It is also granted freedom 
from import duties and tonnage tax on 
equipment; permission to set off invested 
capital against taxable income until the 
entire capital has been set off, or for 
19 years, whichever is earlier; and ex- 
emption from paying royalties on raw 
materials mined for use in the manufac- 
ture of cement. The Government has 
Promised not to impose any excise duties 


or export taxes on the company’s prod- 
ucts. 
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In return, the company undertakes to 
supply all of Jamaica’s needs for cement 
up to a maximum of 87,500 tons per year, 
making approximately 22,000 tons avail- 
able in each quarter. In prewar years 
the island used about 30,000 tons anually. 
In 1947 imports amounted to about 53,950 
tons. It is believed that the demand for 
the new cement, at a price lower than 
that paid for imports, will be at least 
70,000 tons a year. The Government will 
be granted a preferred price in purchas- 
ing cement. 

The date on which the license will be- 
come effective is expected to be an- 
nounced early in 1949. It has been un- 
determined, pending conclusion of the 
lease for crown lands on which to erect 
the factory. 


BUILDING AFFECTED BY MATERIAL COsTS; 
CEMENT SUPPLIES, FRENCH Morocco 


In Morocco, more especially in the 
larger cities, building construction con- 
tinued at a rapid rate during the latter 
part of 1948, but as costs of labor and 
materials rose, builders began reducing 
their plans at the end of the year. 

A housing shortage still exists in Casa- 
blanca, and even if the present rate of 
construction continues, it is estimated 
that the situation will not be alleviated 
until 1952 or 1953. 

The Government has made possible the 
loaning of funds under certain terms and 
conditions, to builders for the construc- 
tion of houses and to owners for the re- 
pair of houses or apartments. 

Production of cement increased from 
a monthly average of 18,238 metric tons 
in 1947 to an average of 23,499 tons in 
the first 8 months of 1948. Cement im- 
ports increased to an even greater ex- 
tent from an average monthly tonnage 
of 5,712 in 1947 to 6,434 tons in the first 
quarter of 1948 and to 18,535 tons a 
month in the April—August period of the 
year. Moroccan imports of cement from 
France in 1948 were estimated at 100,000 
metric tons. A large percentage of the 
cement, as well as other building-mate- 
rial imports, was obtained from France. 
It was hoped that cement rationing could 
be lifted by the end of the year. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, POLAND 
The nationalized industries of Poland 
are said to have produced about 30 per- 
cent more goods in 1948 than in 1947. 
Among the commodities produced in 1948 
was 1,900,009 tons of cement. 


Leather and 
Products 


TRENDS IN CANADA 


Canadian stocks of finished sole leather 
in October 1948 increased 39,739 pounds 
over the September figures, stocks of up- 


per leather decreased 21,685 square feet, 
and finished stocks of calf and kip upper 
leather decreased 292,744 square feet. 

Production of sole leather in October 
1948 increased 142,438 pounds over the 
September figure, upper-leather produc- 
tion from cattle decreased 150,660 square 
feet; and calf and kip upper leather 
decreased 143,948 square feet. 

Cattle hide and skin exports to the 
United States increased from 472 tons 
in October 1947 to a high of 3,053 tons 
in May 1948; since the removal of export 
restrictions, exports decreased steadily 
from 1,151 tons in August to 1,080 tons 
and 663 tons, respectively, in the two fol- 
lowing months. 

Imports of raw cattle hides from the 
United States fluctuated widely from 632 
tons in October 1947 to 49 tons in May 
1948 and rose from 375 tons in August 
1948 to 456 tons and 8,711 tons in the two 
succeeding months. 

Hide prices continued to advance be- 
cause of large exportations to the United 
States and stoppage of imports from 
Argentina. Therefore, the general 
wholesale price of shoes was expected to 
increase 5 to 10 percent a pair early 
in 1949. A composition sole-leather sub- 
stitute is being used in about 25 percent 
of the lower-priced shoes. 

Consumption of quebracho extract by 
the Canadian tanning industry increased 
from 6,350 tons in 1939 to 12,250 tons in 
1947, about 80 percent coming from Ar- 
gentina and the remainder from Para- 
guay. In the first 9 months of 1948 Ar- 
gentina supplied 3,076 tons; Paraguay, 
1,158; and the United States, 329 tons; as 
compared with 9,557 tons, 812 tons, and 
515 tons, respectively, from the three 
countries in the entire year 1947. 


NEW NAME OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S SHOE 
ENTERPRISE 


The new name for the nationalized 
Bata shoe and leather enterprise at Zlin, 
Czechoslovakia, is “Svit’” which means 
“Dawn,” states a foreign-trade publica- 
tion. 


DECLINE IN LEATHER MARKET, FRANCE 


A pledge by the buyers’ trade asso- 
ciation in France to purchase hides and 
skins at reduced prices only, caused a 
sharp decline in the market in October 
1948. The market was being reorgan- 
ized in expectation, of a Government de- 
cree which would lower prices or stabilize 
them at their present levels. 


Lumber and 
Products 


PLYWOOD EXPORTS FROM SHANGHAI, CHINA, 
To U. S. 


In 1948, exports from Shanghai, China, 
to the United States included 5,000 bam- 
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boo poles valued at $2,244 and 174,500 
square feet of seraya plywood vat'tued at 


$11,315, of which 128,400 square feet 
valued at $7,745 was exported in Decem- 
ber. 

Serayah plywood is believed to be man- 
ufactured from the wood of Shorea da- 
syphylla, commonly known as red seriah, 
Borneo red cedar, or Borneo cedar, a 
large tree which grows abundantly in 
North Borneo. 


TIMBER-INDUSTRY PRODUCTION, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovak timber industry pro- 
duced 233,015 cubic feet of sawn timber, 
6,969 cubic feet of plywood, and 1,050,498 
square feet of veneer in September 1948, 
according to official Czechoslovak statis- 
tics. In the 9-month period January to 
September 1948, the timber industry pro- 
duced 2,248,112 cubic feet of sawn timber, 
51,346 cubic feet of plywood, and 8,666,- 
389 square feet of veneer. 

The figures for the 9-month period 
represent a 99.8 percent fulfillment of 
planned production for sawn timber, 
116.6 percent for plywood, and 167.0 per- 
cent for veneer. 


PLywoop ImporTs; VALUE, U. K. 


The United Kingdom imported 143,000 
cubic meters of plywood with a c. i. f. 
value of £6,225,000 in the 9-month period 
January to September 1948 compared 
with 202,700 cubic meters with a c. i. f. 
value of £8,776,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1947 and 230,700 cubic meters 
with a c. i. f. value of £2,516,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1938. 

The average c. i. f. value per unit in 
the 9-month period of 1948 was £43 8s. 
7 d., says the foreign press. This is not 
a significant change from the unit value 
in the corresponding period of 1947 but 
represents an increase over the unit value 
of (£10 18 s. 1 d.) in the corresponding 
period of 1938. 


Machinery. 


A ericultural 


FuNDS FOR PURCHASING FARM MACHINERY, 
COLOMBIA 


Farm-machinery purchases up to $2,- 
000,000 (part of a $10,000,000 Export- 
Import Bank loan) are contemplated by 
the Colombian Government, according to 
the Minister of Agriculture. An addi- 
tional $5,000,000 (from new loans under 
discussion) will be requested from the 
Government, says the Minister, who is 
confident that Colombia will obtain in- 
creasing quotas of machinery because of 
a relatively favorable exchange position. 

A United States manufacturer of farm 
machinery has planned to send three 
farm-machinery experts to assist in the 
farm-mechanization program. 
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MANUFACTURING IN HUNGARY 

The reorganized Hofherr-Schrantz 
factory in Hungary was expected to pro- 
duce 150 tractors a month beginning in 
October 1948, according to the foreign 
press. The manufacture of threshing 
machines has been taken from Mavag 
(Hungarian State Iron, Steel, and Ma- 
chine Factory) and turned over to Emag 
(Agricultural Machine Manufacturing 
Co.) which reportedly had a capacity of 
50 threshing machines per month in 
December. Mavag in turn will produce 
pumps for irrigation projects. 


TRACTOR PRODUCTION, ITALY 


The Italian production of tractors dur- 
ing the first 9 months of 1948 was re- 
ported as 2,255 units. Farmers have been 
slow to purchase farm machinery be- 
cause of the delay in announcing the 
price of the 1949 wheat crop and because 
of uncertainty as to the nature of ex- 
pected agrarian reforms 


LOANS FOR FARMERS IN TWO PROVINCES, 


MExIco 


It is reported that the Banco Nacional 
de Crédito Ejidal, S. A. has extended or 
will extend substantial loans to farmers 
in southern Sonora, Mexico, for the pur- 
chase of farm machinery, in order to in- 
crease the amount of land under culti- 
vation. Similar loans are being or will 
be made in the Southern Territory of 
Lower California by the Banco Nacional 
de Credito Agricola y Ganadero, S. A. 


SITUATION IN U. K. 


Many items of farm equipment, for- 
merly imported into the United King- 
dom, are now supplied by British man- 
ufacturers. These include the more 
commonly used implements in large 
quantites as well as medium- and high- 
powered wheel tractors, track-type trac- 
tors, and harvester-threshers. The per- 
formance of these new items is reported 
to be generally good. 

Purchase permits longer 


are no re- 


quired for the following British-built 
machines: 40-hp. Fowler-Marshall and 
20-hp. Bristol track-type tractors, any 


wheeled tractor, and Minneapolis-Moline 
and Marshall harvester-threshers. Per- 
mits are required to buy British Massey- 
Harris combine harvesters which are still 


under distribution control as are im- 
ported combine harvesters. 
Buyers were asked to place orders 


early so that manufacturers could make 
production arrangements for enough 
machines to supply the domestic market, 
inasmuch as export demands also were 
reported to be heavy. 

Because of the increasing number of 
British-produced machines, only a few 
track-type tractors, high-powered wheel 
tractors, heavy plows, drills, and binders 
will be imported. Distribution of these 
machines will be controlled. In Novem- 


ber 1948, there were between 2,000 and 





3,000 outstanding applications for the 


imported track-type tractors fileq with | 


the County Agricultural Executive Com. 
mittees. The latest date for filing appli. 
cations for imported tractors and equip. 
ment was December 31, 1948. Arrange. 
ments for distributing imported pick 
balers and combine harvesters have been 
announced as the closing date was Np. 
vember 1, 1948, for receiving applications 
for purchase of these items 


Machinery. 
Industrial 


AUSTRIA’S REQUEST FOR U. S. Amp 


The Inter-Ministerial Planning Com. 


“up | 


mission of Austria has limited its requey | 


for United States aid in machinery ang 
equipment for the fiscal year 1949-59 ty 
the following, the Viennese press reports: 
$18,650,000 for iron and steel: $11,180,009 
for power-production materials: $5,300. 


000 for textile machinery; $4,940,000 for | 


tool machinery; $820,000 for mining 


equipment; $700,000 for lumber-produe. | 


tion machinery; $840,000 for agricultural) 
machinery; and some $18,260,000 for 
other miscellaneous machinery 

NEW SPINDLES INSTALLED IN HONG Kong 


In the past year 170,000 new and modé- 


RRR eer 


ern spindles were installed in Hong Kong | 
to develop a new cotton-spinning indus- | 


try 
Shanghai while en route from source 
countries as owners could foresee deteri- 
orating operating conditions in China 
However, weaving and knitting have long 
been established as activities carried on 
as a cottage industry: at least 700 enter- 
prises are registered as engaging in these 
types of production 
looms and 
principally 


knitting machines 


NEED FOR CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT, IRAQ 


The need for considerable equipment 
in Iraq is indicated by essential construc- 
tion projects being 


carried on by the Government. Among 
major irrigation projects being studied 
are the Tigris dams at Bekhme, Wadi 


Tharthar, and Fatha 
been completed for the construction of 
dams on the Diala and Lower Zab Rivers, 
and the Adhaim Valley, 
expansion of the Hilla Canal, and the 


These spindles were diverted from | 


Hand-operated 
are used | 


studied, planned, or | 


Blueprints have | 


and for the | 


a 


construction of a regulator on the Tigris | 


at Amara. 


It is expected that construction of 4 | 


bridge on the Tigris River and extension | 


of the railway between Kirkuk and Arbil | 
will be completed in time to open the line | 


in March 1949. 


Consulting engineers are drawing UP | 


preliminary plans for the construction of | 
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a modern airport in Baghdad because the 
Iraqi State Airways is now using fast 
aircraft for air services with neighboring 
countries. 


IraLy’s MARKET FOR MINING AND OTHER 
EQUIPMENT 


In general, Italy’s mechanical indus- 
tries are reported to be ina critical situ- 
ation, their prospects of expanding sales 
being severely restricted by high costs 
resulting from their inability to finance 
modernization of plant and equipment. 
Nevertheless, markets for mining and 
other equipment are developing in Italy 
in the following industries which show 
favorable trends: Lead, bauxite, Zinc, 
jron ore, and pyrites. 


CZECHOSLOVAK CRANES TO BE USED IN 
POLAND 


A delegation from Czechoslovak in- 
dustrial plants at Brno visited Szececin 
(former German city of Stettin, now ad- 
ministered by Poland) in December to 
discuss assembling details of Czech 
cranes ordered for that port, according 
to the Polish Assembly of 10 
cranes began during the month on Gryfia 
island. The first crane will begin to op- 
erate on the newly built quay of the Kas- 
zuby basin in early March 1949 


press. 


Siam May PURCHASE BAG-MANUFACTURING 
MACHINERY 


A Siamese trade commission visiting 
abroad will consider the purchase from 
Scotland of machinery for 
manufacturing bags from imported In- 
dian jute 


necessary 


PROJECTED IMPROVEMENTS IN SPAIN’S 
METAL INDUSTRY 


Acquisition of a British-made 
coke battery, two new gas generators, 
classifying equipment, and a new tin- 
plate roller by Spain’s principal iron and 
steel producer located in Bilbao is notable 
among projected improvements in the 
country’s metal industry. 


new 


Equipment will be installed for the 
production of mining drill- bits in Spain 
by the Empresa Nacional ADARO, a sub- 
sidiary of the IMI, or National Indus- 
trial Institute. The ADARO enterprise 
investigates deposits of coal, lignite, iron 
ore, gold, lead, and petroleum in areas 
Supposedly not of interest to or unex- 
ploited by private industry in Spain 


ORDERS FoR U. S. EQUIPMENT May BE AF- 
FECTED BY QUOTA SYSTEM, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


The import-control program an- 
nounced on November 5, 1948, in the 
Union of South Africa, which required 
purchases of machinery to be approved 
under a quota system, has caused the 
Durban Municipal Tender Board to in- 
vestigate whether such control will cut 
off supplies of United States equipment 
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which have been tendered for and or- 
dered but not yet delivered. Heavy road- 
building machinery is included in the 
equipment which may be affected. 


MANUFACTURE OF AND DEMAND FOR INDUS- 
TRIAL EQUIPMENT, SCOTLAND, U. K. 


A factory to manufacture coal-cutting 
machinery will be established at 
Greenock, Scotland, by a London firm. 

A market for industrial equipment is 
indicated by the announcement that 
£1,000,000 is to be spent by Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, on the improvement of gas sup- 
plies so that new industries may be en- 
couraged to move into the area. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drues 


© 


AUSTRALIA’S MARKET FOR PHENOTHIAZINE 


Domestic production and imports of 
phenothiazine from the United Kingdom 
and other Empire sources have not been 
able to supply Australia’s requirements 
recently; therefore, it is reported that 
limited quantities may be admitted from 
the United States. 

The large potential market in Aus- 
tralia for phenothiazine (for special vet- 
erinary uses) is estimated at over 440 
tons annually, but the policy of the De- 
partment of Trade and Commerce has 
been to limit imports to a bare minimum 
because it is produced locally. 


SupPpPLy SITUATION, EGYPT 


At present most medicines are readily 
available in Egypt because supplies are 
larger than a year ago, and shipments 
arrive more regularly. Druggists’ shelves 
are well filled with ordinary tonics, pat- 
ent medicines, antiseptics, and other 
medications. 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTATION OF STREP- 
TOMYCIN AND PENICILLIN INTO FRANCE 


French commercial importation of 
streptomycin is confined to purchases 
made by the Groupement d’Importation 
de Produits Pharmaceutiques (G.I. P.P). 
Penicillin imports are not permitted, 
either commercially or noncomercially, 
unless an exception is made for a new 
form of this drug on a noncommercial 
basis. France objects to receiving im- 
ports because it now produces enough 
penicillin for its own needs. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FROM 
HoncG KONG 


Declared exports of medicinal and 
pharmaceutical preparations from Hong 
Kong to the United States during the 
first 11 months of 1948 consisted of 11,395 
pounds of menthol ‘(valued at $94,028) 
and 346,226 pounds of “Chinese’’ med- 
icines ($411,785). 


In addition, agar exports to the United 
States in the same period totaled 79,502 
pounds, valued at $124,704. 


EXpPorTS IN NOVEMBER 1948, U. K. 


Exports of drugs and medicines from 
the United Kingdom during November 
1948 totaled £1,392,106, a small increase 
over October’s exports (£1,357,931). Of 
this total, £470,320 (October, £499,793) 
was contributed by proprietary med- 
icines, the British trade press reports. 
A large increase is recorded in shipments 
of aspirin, which reached a total value 
of £42,184 in November compared with 
£27,862 in the previous month. 

Insulin exports fell from the October 
high of £41,523 to £25,168. The monthly 
average in 1948 was about £30,000. Pen- 
icillin exports totaled 526,544 mega units, 
valued at £195,065 (October, 314,672 
mega units, valued at £127,050). 

Exports of ointments and liniments 
were well maintained with a total value 
of £62,258. Reexports of manufactured 
or prepared drugs and medicines were 
valued at £21,269 (October, £18,593), and 
of crude or simply prepared drugs at 
£17,756 (£7,688). 

Among the principal buyers of medic- 
inal products were India and Pakistan, 
Australia, Egypt, Hong Kong, Malaya, 
West Africa, and Ireland (Eire). 


STREPTOMYCIN MANUFACTURE, U. K. 


At present the bulk of the United 
Kingdom's streptomycin supply comes 
from the Glaxo Laboratories. It is man- 
ufactured at the company’s deep fer- 
mentation plant at Barnard Castle, 
County, Durham, according to the for- 
eign press. 


Motion Pietures 
and Equipment 


NEW THEATER OPENED IN VERACRUZ, 
MEXICo 


A new motion-picture theater, the 
Teatro Reforma, owned by Cines Unidos, 
S. A., was opened in Veracruz, Mexico 
on January 14, 1949. Its seating capac- 
ity of 5,500, includes 2,500 orchestra seats, 
1,500 balcony seats, and 1,500 gallery 
seats. 

Four of the six air-conditioning units 
are in operation. The theater is 
equipped with United States sound and 
projection equipment. Because theater 
carpets do not wear well in the Tropics, 
cement and tile have been used in floor 
construction. 


16-MM. PROJECTORS PRODUCED IN POLAND 


The management of Film Polski, the 
state-controlled film monopoly in Poland, 
received from the film apparatus factory 
at Lodz the first 16-mm. motion-picture 
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projector to be produced in Poland, re- 


ports the Polish press. 
made in November 1948. 


Delivery was 


SYRIAN THEATERS CLOSED 


All Syrian theaters were closed indefi- 
nitely on January 10 in protest against 
excessive Government taxation. Theater 
owners demand elimination of the film 
tax and of the “Palestine-hostilities seat 
tax” and an increase in admission fees. 
The Director General of the Ministry of 
Finance contends that the action is 
merely a tactical move on the part of 
large theater exhibitors to effect reduc- 
tion in the number of theaters, with tax 
reduction a secondary issue. 

The Government is currently consider- 
ing reduction of the tax levied on film 
rentals by the device of increasing the 
25 percent deduction allowed to exhib- 
itors for operating expenses before the 
application of the tax. The film tax is to 
remain the same. Authorization to in- 
crease admission prices is unlikely. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


RESTRICTIONS ON COCO-PALM EXPORTS AND 
DOMESTIC SALES, PARAGUAY 


A recent Paraguayan governmental 
decree prohibits the export of coco-palm 
fruit, the kernel of the fruit, or the pulp, 
as a means of protecting the oil and soap 
industries in Paraguay. Included in the 
decree was the declaration that domesti- 
cally produced soap would be available at 
“free sale’; in other words, under no 
rationing restrictions. 

The same decree states that the Min- 
istry of Economy will fix monthly the 
minimum quantity of oil to be furnished 
the soap industry by the oil producers. 
For December 1948, and the first 3 
months of 1949, the monthly quota was 
set at 105 tons of oil. Prices also are 
fixed by the Ministry. During the above- 
mentioned period the following prices are 
to prevail: Coco oil (from the kernel of 
the fruit), 1.32 guaranies (3.09 guaran- 
ies=$1 United States currency) per kilo- 
gram (1 kilogram=2,2046 pounds) ; palm 
oil (from the pulp of the fruit), 1 guarani 
per kilogram. These prices are net kilo- 
gram at the oil mill. 


PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Production of oilseed in Sweden 
reached an all-time high in 1948 with an 
estimated total of 111,000 tons, of which 
90,000 tons were rape and white mustard 
seed and 21,000 tons linseed. This 
compares with the 1947 production of 
45,000 tons, which included 28,900 tons of 
rape and white mustard seed and 16,500 
tons of linseed. 
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Oilseed production is expected to yield 
an estimated 37,000 tons of oil in the 
1948-49 crop year, of which 28,000 tons 
will be edible oil and 9,000 tons linseed oil, 
compared with 14,600 tons of oil (9,100 
tons edible oil and 5,500 tons linseed oil) 
in the 1947-48 crop year. 

Production of oil cake and meal, on the 
basis of domestically produced oilseed, 
will reach about 72,000 tons in 1948-49 
compared with about 30,000 tons in 
1947-48. 


OLIVE-OIL FRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND SALES, TUNISIA 


After three consecutive years of poor 
olive-oil yields, Tunisia has a potential 
export surplus this season of about 15,- 
000 metric tons of edible olive oil. This 
estimate is based on production forecasts 
ranging from 40,000 to 50,000 tons and 
domestic consumption needs of about 
30,000 tons. 

The Government, faced with the task 
of safeguarding local consumption needs 
and at the same time of encouraging 
exports of olive oil to hard-currency 
areas, during the last quarter of 1948, 
evolved new regulations covering all 
phases of production, sale, and exporta- 
tion during the present 1948-49 cam- 
paign. 

These regulations may be summarized 
as follows: 

All olive oil, as manufactured, must be 
placed at the disposal of the Tunisian 
Food Supply Service. The Government 
will continue to fix prices and exercise 
complete control over the production, 
sales, transportation, and exportation of 
olive oil. 

On the wholesale level, olive oil may 
be handled solely by wholesalers author- 
ized by the Government, lists of whom 
were published in orders of October 26. 
and December 17, 1948. 

The basic order, dated September 28, 
1948, provides that export quotas for oil 
shall be determined periodically by the 
Secretary General of the Tunisian Gov- 
ernment and prorated between whole- 
salers according to the quantities com- 
mercialized by them. The first con- 
tingent was fixed by order of December 
15, 1948, at 10 percent of the quantities 
commercialized. Other contingents are 
to be fixed later. Exports should go to 
direct-consumer countries in hard-cur- 
rency areas. 

The names used for the various grades 
of oil have been slightly changed; new 
grades and definitions thereof are given 
in an Official order of October 22, 1948. 

Domestic consumption remains ra- 
tioned; the individual monthly ration is 
fixed at 1 liter (1 liter 1.0567 quarts). 

The trade estimates that commerciali- 
zation of oil, in other words, the amount 
of government-controlled stocks held by 
authorized wholesalers, probably will 
total 40,000 to 45,000 metric tons in 1948- 





49. Thus the first exportable contingent 


on the 10 percent basis approximates 4. | 


500 tons, and further contingents will he 
authorized subsequently unless commer. 
cializations of oil fail to reach expecta. 
tions. 

The Government has set two distinget 
price levels—domestic and export. The 
domestic price for “extra”-grade oj] js 
fixed at 20,000 francs per 100 kilograms 
The export price, not yet fixed, is ex. 
pected to be $100 per 100 kilograms 
(about $0.5436 per pound) or 26,409 
francs at the official rate, f. 0. b. Tunis. 
ian port. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


Supp._y SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


Arentina’s requirements of white lead 
in 1949 will total 881,600 pounds, trade 
sources estimate. None is produced in 
the country. Domestic production of red 
lead, litharge, lithopone, and zinc oxide 
is said to be sufficient to meet the needs 
of the paint industry. 


DECLINE IN CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of paints and var- 
nishes in the first 11 months of 1948 de- 
clined in value by more than $1,000,000 
as compared with the first 11 months of 
1947, reports the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Totals were $5,608,000 and 
$6,774,009, respectively. 


Paper and 
Related Products 


PULP AND PAPER PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Production of chemical pulp in Austria 
in September 1948 amounted to 15,413 
tons, as compared with 15,339 tons in the 
preceding month. Output of mechanical 
pulp, in similar comparison, decreased 
from 6,604 to 6,033 tons tons. 

With the paper mills operating at 82 
percent of capacity, paper production in 
September increased to 18,143 tons from 
17,792 tons during the preceding month. 
On the other hand, the output of paper- 
board dropped to 4,142 tons in September 
from 4,228 tons in August 


DEMAND FOR CERTAIN GRADES OF PAPER 
COLOMBIA 


A strong demand in Colombia is re- 
ported for the following grades of paper: 
Newsprint, toilet paper, kraft and other 
wrapping, cellophane, glassine, writing 
and drawing, enameled, waxed, blotting, 
bristols, safety, gummed, and _ crepe. 
These types are included in group I of 
the Colombian import- 
licensing system. 


three-group 
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The great percentage of available dol- 
lar exchange is earmarked for articles 
in group I; however, any import license 
is difficult to obtain because of the criti- 
cal dollar shortage. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


Brizit RECEIVES EQUIPMENT FOR NEW 
REFINERY 


The first shipment of equipment for 
the new Government-owned refinery to 
be built at Mataripe, near Salvador, 
Bahia, Brazil, arrived from Czechoslo- 
vakia. The refinery, when completed, 
will have a capacity of 2,500 barrels 
daily. 

CONTRACT SIGNED FOR EXPLORATION IN 

ECUADOR 


The Ecuadoran Government has con- 
cluded contracts with the Shell Co. of 
Ecuador, Limited, and the Esso Standard 
Oi] Co., Ecuador, granting them a joint 
concession for petroleum exploration and 
exploitation in the Oriente region. 


CRUDE-OIL PRODUCTION, IRAN 


During the month of October 1948, 
production of crude oil in Iran amounted 
to 2,268,000 metric tons. A total of 
20,445,000 tons was produced during the 
period January—October 1948, compared 
with 16,529,000 tons for the correspond- 
ing period in 1947. 


DIESEL FUEL AND GASOLINE SHORTAGES, 
SONORA, MEXICO 


During January farmers in the south- 
ern part of the State of Sonora reported 
shortages of Diesel fuel and gasoline used 
to operate mechanical farming equip- 
ment. Petroleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) 
plans to relieve the shortage by increas- 
ing shipments to this area as well as by 
installing storage tanks of 30,000 barrels 
capacity in Ciudad Obregon. 


Railwa V 
Kquipment 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES TO REPLACE STEAM 
MODELS, FRANCE 


The raising of its electrical-power out- 
put and electrification of the 511-kilo- 
meter Paris-Lyon Line will enable 250 
electric locomotives to replace 750 steam 
models. 

The French Railways will purchase 250 
new electric locomotives, according to a 
statement by the chief engineer. 


Siam To Purcuase ROLLING STOCK FROM 
JAPAN 


Railway rolling stock will constitute 
the major portion of Siam’s purchases of 
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Japanese goods when trade between the 
two countries is resumed in the near 
future. 


IMPORTATION OF FREIGHT CARS AUTHOR- 
IZED, SPAIN 


During December 1948, Spain issued an 
import license to RENFE (Spanish State 
Railways) authorizing importation of 
740 freight cars (war surplus) purchased 
from the United States according to 
RENFFE’s president. 


Shipbuilding 


NEW FISHING VESSEL Put INTO SERVICE, 
MEXxIco 


A new fishing vessel, built in the ship- 
yard at Ciudad del Carmen, Merida Dis- 
trict, reportedly was put into operation 
on November 4, 1948. The vessel is said 
to have been constructed wholly at that 
city, except for the engine, which is of 
United States manufacture. 


Soaps. Toiletries 
and Essential Oils 


FRENCH EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS 


Declared exports of essential oils from 
the Marseille Consular District of France 
to the United States during November 
1948 were valued at $55,596, compared 
with $6,118 in the preceding month, and 
$238 in November 1947. The total value 
of such exports in the corresponding 
month of 1938 was $33,952. Exports, by 
types, follow: Levandin, $31,309; laven- 
der, $7,786; clove-leaf oil, $4,697; gera- 
nium oil, Bourbon, $4,286;  vetiver, 
Bourbon, $3,228: rosemary, $1,914; al- 
mond oil, bitter, $1,386; and orange oil, 
Guinea, $990. 


PERFUMERY AND SOAP IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Imports into Madagascar of perfumery 
totaled 247.8 metric tons, valued at 50,- 
342,000 C. F. A. francs (French Colonies 
in Africa), in the first 11 months of 1948. 
During the same period, imports of or- 
dinary soap amounted to 1,601.3 gross 
metric tons, valued at 70,029,000 C. F. A. 
(US$1=126 francs C. F. A. at official 
commercial rate.) 


Soap PRODUCTION AND TRADE, SINGAPORE 
AND THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


Soap production in Singapore in the 
11 months ended November 1948 totaled 
276,442 hundredweight and in the Fed- 
eration of Malaya 139,153 hundred- 
weight. The combined total, 415,595 
hundredweight was 120,579 hundred- 
weight or 22.48 percent less than the 
536,174 hundredweight produced in the 
corresponding period of 1947. 


Combined sales of soap in the two 
areas was 239,662 hundredweight, com- 
pared with 354,487 hundredweight in 
the corresponding period of 1947, a de- 
crease of 114,825 hundredweight or 32.39 
percent. Stocks were reduced by 1,261 
hundredweight from the November 1 
total to 22,040 hundredweight at the end 
of the month. 

Imports of washing soaps into Malaya 
in the 1l-month period of 1948 were 
43,640 hundredweight, compared with 
9,424 hundredweight in the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. Toilet-soap imports 
in the 1948 period were 1,118,043 pounds 
(9,982 hundredweight), compared with 
371,609 pounds (3,318 hundredweight) 
in the 1947 period. Imports of other 
soaps during the 1948 period totaled 
362,370 pounds (3,235 hundredweight), 
compared with 191,305 pounds (1,708 
hundredweight) in the 1947 period. 

Exports of washing soap in the first 11 
months of 1948 were 188,411 hundred- 
weight, compared with 131,331 hundred- 
weight in the corresponding period of 
1947. 1948 exports were shipped chiefly 
to Hong Kong, Sumatra, British coun- 
tries in Asia, Iraq, Burma, and Arabia. 
Toilet-soap exports in the 1948 period 
were 67,652 pounds (604 hundredweight), 
compared with 64,222 pounds (573 hun- 
dredweight) in the 1947 period. Sumatra 
received almost all the 1948 exports of 
toilet soap. Exports of other soaps in 
the 1948 period were 35,848 pounds (320 
hundredweight) compared with 16,305 
pounds (145.5 hundredweight), in the 
1947 period. Sumatra, North Borneo, 
Sarawak, and Burma received almost all 
the 1948 exports of these soaps. 


TALCUM-POWDER PRODUCTION AND SALES, 
SPAIN 


Although before the war, Spain im- 
ported a number of foreign brands of 
perfumed talcum powder from the United 
States, France, and the United King- 
dom, no import licenses have been issued 
since 1939. Spanish production is con- 
sidered adequate in both quality and 
quantity to cover domestic needs. 

Because of the shortage of tin plate 
for containers, a number of the larger 
manufacturers of perfumed talcum pow- 
der have suspended production. Some 
brands, however, are being marketed in 
paper containers, and one important 
perfumery manufacturer is using attrac- 
tive glass containers. 

Retail prices range from about 2.50 
to 5.50 pesetas, in paper containers (1 
peseta —$0.0918 United States currency), 
5.50 to 10 pesetas when packed in tins, 
and 12 to 25 pesetas when packed in glass. 


Exports, U. K. 


Exports of toilet preparations from the 
United Kingdom in November 1948 
totaled £251,595, as compared with £205,- 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Congestion at La Guaira 
Port Improved Slightly 


A slight improvement with respect to 
congestion at the port of La Guaira, Ven- 
ezuela, was evident during December 
1948. Some 54,166 tons of cargo were 
cleared through the port as compared 
with 38,000 tons for November. At the 
end of the month, 10 vessels were await- 
ing their turn to dock and unload. 


Lima, Peru, and Shanghai 
Linked by Radiotelegraph 


A new direct radiotelegraph circuit 
connecting Lima, Peru, and Shanghai, 
China, was officially inaugurated on Jan- 
uary 20, 1949, by All America Cables & 
Radio, Inc. 

Opening of the new service brings to a 
total of eight the number of interna- 
tional radiotelegraph circuits operated by 
that company from Lima to points out- 
side the Western Hemisphere. The other 
seven circuits connect Lima directly with 
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British Travel Receipts 
Increase 


The contribution of the tourist 
trade to the “invisible national in- 
come’ of Great Britain is increas- 
ing at a rate which has exceeded 
official expectations. says a White 
Paper issued recently by Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Receipts from travel, recorded 
separately in the White Paper for 
the first time. rose to a rate of 
£28.000.000 for the first half of 
1948. Receipts from shipping 
services, another improtant source 
of “invisible national income.” 
yielded a surplus of £33,000.000 
for the first half of 1948. in com- 
parison. 

The improvement in travel re- 
ceipts was attributed by Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps to the rapid recovery 
of the British Merchant Fleet. with 
the gradual return of passenger 
liners to commercial service, and 
the delivery of new ships. 




















the capitals of Germany, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 


Swiss Reduce Broadeast 
Time To Conserve Power 


The Swiss Federal Power Office an- 
nounced that starting Sunday, January 
23, the national radio stations at Bero- 
munster, Sottens, and Monte Ceneri, and 
the regional transmitters at Basel, Coire, 
and Saviese would have their broadcast- 
ing time reduced as an electricity-conser- 
vation measure. 


Flota Grancolombiana Ranks 
With Leading Coffee Shippers 

The Flota Grancolombiana, a steam- 
ship company owned jointly by the Gov- 
ernments of Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador, reports that during November 
1948 its ships carried 150,000 bags of cof- 
fee from Colombia to the United States. 
Beginning operations in 1947 the Flota 
Grancolombiana has rapidly moved to a 
leading position in the amount of cargo 
carried in this trade, which is also served 
by some 23 other shipping lines. 


India Plans To Improve 
Communication Services 


The Standing Finance Committee of 
India recently approved proposals for 
installing a wireless network in India 
between Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and 
New Delhi, a 12-channel carrier tele- 
phone system between Calcutta and 
Patna, an automatic telephone system 
for the coalfields area of Bihar, and for 
establishing a telephone factory in India 
and constructing terminal buildings at 
Santa Cruz. 

Telegraph communication in India is 
operated at present mainly by overhead 
land lines. It is now proposed to sup- 
plement the telegraph system by in- 
stalling high-powered high-speed wire- 
less transmitters at Bombay, Calcutta, 
New Delhi, and Madras. Each trans- 
mitter, it is explained, will be capable of 
handling 1,500 to 2,000 messages per day. 
The project provides for the installation 
of 10 transmitters and 10 receivers. 
Transmitters and receivers will be fitted 





with the latest equipment to work tele. 
printers. 


Telephone Service Reopened 
Between Finland and Germany 


International telephone service be- 
tween Finland and the Trizonal Area of 
Germany was opened January 1, the Bi- 
partite Communications Group an- 
nounced recently. This marks the re- 
sumption of the prewar service that ex- 
isted between Finland and Germany. 

The service is routed via Copenhagen, 
with which the Trizonal Area maintains 
a direct circuit, and is restricted to those 
German users now authorized to make 
international business calls in the inter- 
est of the West-German economy. Other 
calls may be made from the Trizontal 
Area on a reversed-charge basis, pay- 
able in Finland. International telegraph 
service is already available between Fin- 
land and Western Germany 





The Government of India’s new loco- 
motive plant near Asansol ‘(West Ben- 
gal), which is expected to turn out about 
120 locomotives and 50 spare _ boilers 
vearly, was to be opened by the Trans- 
port Minister, Gopalaswami Ayyangar, 
toward the end of January 





Mexico Expands Tourist 
Industry 


Largest single item of Mexico's 
dollar income for 1948 was 
$85.000.000 expended by tourists 
(mostly from the United States). 
the U.S. Embassy at Mexico. D. F.. 
reports. 

Recognizing the importance of 
tourist trade to its balance of in- 
ternational payments. Mexico has 
since the war expanded tourist 
accommodations. improved high- 
ways. and promoted fine treatment 
of foreign These  ad- 
vances. combined with the favor- 
able effects of the peso devaluation, 
are expected to increase tourist 
traflic in 1949, 
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IRAN Plans Broad-Scale 
Progress: Program Means 
Rise in Imports 

(Continued from p. 6) 


fran’s Leading Commercial Imports 
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Iran's Principal Commercial Exports’ 
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The geographic pattern of Iran’s for- 
eign trade has undergone considerable 
modification during the postwar period. 
With the disappearance of Germany as 
a factor in Iran's trade, the shares of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and 
India have increased. The Soviet Union 
Continues to be a Major source of imports 
and market for Iran’s exports (although 
the turn-over has fluctuated widely), 
and there has been a gradual develop- 
ment of trade with other countries, 
notably, France, Switzerland, the Union 
of South Africa, and the Arabian Penin- 
sula countries 
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lran’s Foreign Trade With Principal Countries 


COMMERCIAL 


Item 1937-38 
Total value, million rials 671 
lotal weight, 1,000 metric tons 210 
Mil- 
lions of 
Destination: rials 
U.8.8.R 235 
United States SF 
India 31 
United Kingdom and Ireland 42 
France i) 
Iraq 15 
Oman 2 
Lebanon 
Syria 2 
Germany 199 
COMMER( 
Item 1937-38 
Potal value, million rials 970 
Potal weight, 1,000 metric tons 407 
Mil- 
‘ions of 
Sources: rials 
United States Ro 
3.8.2 315 
United Kingdom and Ireland 79 
India 74 
Union of South Africa 05 
Switzerland 1 
Germany 247 


The newly developed trade, however, 
has not offset the prewar turn-over with 
Germany. Trade with Germany prior 
to the war expanded rapidly, chiefly in 
consequence of the facilities of a clearing 
agreement. It should be observed that 
the gain in imports from the Union of 
South Africa was accounted for largely 
by precious metals. 


Commercial Policy Adheres to 
Prewar Pattern 


THE PREWAR PATTERN of Iran’s com- 
mercial policy has generally been fol- 
lowed during the postwar period, but a 
stronger nationalistic trend has been 
noted. The basic legislation of 1931, em- 
powering the Iranian Government to ex- 
ercise monopoly powers over foreign 
trade, continues in effect, but, as in the 
recent prewar years, there has been a 
gradual restoration of Many monopoly 
products to private trade. In many cases 
the Government does not actually oper- 
ate the monopolies but grants to private 
firms special permits to engage in trade 
in specific commodities. During 1946 
and 1947 the Government monopolies in 
automotive goods, cotton piece goods, 
silk, and paper were restored to private 
trade, and most of the Government-held 
stocks of these commodities were liqui- 
dated. Commodities currently under 
monopoly control include tobacco, ciga- 
rette paper, opium, penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, methylene blue, cocaine, mor- 
phine, sugar, tea, and jute. 

Prior to the war a substantial volume 
of trade was done with Germany through 
the facilities of a clearing agreement. 
At present trade with Germany and 
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Exports 
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06 Ol 2 35 128 250 109 
4 4 10 209 196 129 86 
160 371 28 4 7 20 2 
other central European countries is 
negligible. Trade with the Soviet 


Union is governed by a trade agreement, 
and a trade agreement (effective June 
28, 1944) with the United States also 
continues in effect. 

The commercial operations of foreign 
nationals in Iran were curtailed during 
1948 by a law (passed in June by the 
Majlis) requiring the Government to 
issue permits for imports only to Iranian 
nationals or to companies whose stock 
was owned entirely by Iranians. 

Other recent official measures appar- 
ently designed to aid domestic firms and 
industry include (a) the requirement 
that insurance on all imports into and 
exports from Iran be with registered 
companies and (b) further restrictions 
on commodities which may be imported 
under the annual import quotas. 


Exchange Control—Import 
Quotas 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE control has been 
in effect in Iran in varying degrees since 
the early thirties. During the war, when 
commercial imports declined and the 
supply of foreign exchange consequently 
increased, this control was relaxed. 
Since then there has been a gradual re- 
vision in exchange regulations, the most 
recent decrees (July 1948 and January 
1949) providing for a modification of the 
Exchange Sales Certificate system, and 
strengthening anti-inflationary meas- 
ures. 

The July 1948 decree provided that all 
sellers of exchange to authorized banks 
would be entitled to receive Exchange 
Sale Certificates to the extent of 100 per- 





cent of the value of the exchange sold. 
This provision does not apply to com- 
panies operating under Government con- 
cessions; they will receive the rial equiva- 
lent at the official Government rate, but 


no certificates. Exporters may use with- 
in 1 month from the date of sale the cer- 
tificate for the purchase of exchange for 
importing permitted goods, for the open- 
ing of a letter of credit, or for paying 
drafts. Only one transfer of these cer- 
tificates is permitted. In order to sta- 
bilize the prices of these certificates, the 
Bank Melli is authorized to intervene in 
the free market and buy or sell these cer- 
tificates. 

The decree of July 1948 (as amended 
by a decree of January 1949) also pro- 
vided for the issuance of foreign ex- 
change at the official rate for certain 
categories of products, the amount to be 
granted ranging from 30 to 100 percent 
of the total required. 

Imports into Iran are subject to quotas, 
and permits are granted only for the 
quantities specified in the annual quotas, 
unless subsequently increased. In addi- 
tion to fixing the value of prospective 
imports by groups of commodities, the 
quota regulations also contain lists of 
prohibited imports and exports; for the 
1948-49 year leather shoes and second- 
hand clothing were added to the list of 
prohibited imports. The banks are under 
instructions not to open credits for im- 
ports if the quotas have been exhausted. 


Transportation Betterments 
Envisaged 


RESUMPTION of transport develop- 
ment is provided for under the seven- 
year economic program, which tenta- 
tively allocates 2,250,000,000 rials ‘ap- 
proximately $70,000,000) for such proj- 
ects. Prior to the war substantial prog- 
ress was made in the expansion of Iran’s 
railroad system, the major achievement 
being the completion in 1938 of the 
Trans-Iranian Railroad, with termini at 
the Caspian Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
During the war this railroad served as a 
vital channel for the transiting of mili- 
tary supplies to the Soviet Union, and a 
peak load factor of 300,000 metric tons 
per month was attained. Since the sus- 
pension of military shipments loadings 
have declined sharply, the average for 
1946 and 1947 being about 50,000 tons 
per month (of which petroleum repre- 
sents about 30,000 tons), and construc- 
tion work has been negligible. 
According to the proposed program, 
the early completion of the following 
sections is envisaged: Mianeh-Tabriz; 
Shahrud-Meshed; and Qum-Kashan. In 
addition, the area served by the railroad 
is expected to be expanded through the 
development of motor feeder service. 
Despite the considerable progress 
made in the extension of the railroad 
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system in Iran, the automobile continues 
to play a dominant role in the country’s 
transport system. Extensive construc- 
tion and improvement of roads are pro- 
vided for under the new program, at an 
estimated cost of 1,780,000,000 rials (ap- 
proximately $55,000,000). This includes 
the construction of about 2,010 miles of 
new road and the general improvement 
and asphalting of a large proportion of 
the existing roads. At present almost 
every section of the country is accessible 
by automobile in dry weather. 

Gradual improvement of Iran’s port 
facilities is envisaged under the seven- 
year economic program. Present facili- 
ties at the Persian Gulf ports are re- 
garded as grossly inadequate for Iran’s 
needs, resulting in frequent congestion 
and numerous delays in handling current 
traffic. Some improvement was made at 
Khorramshahr during the first half of 
1948, but additional work on this and 
other Persian Gulf ports is considered 
necessary to effect any substantial im- 
provement in the present port facilities. 
Approximately 190,000,000 rials ‘about 
$6,000,000) is tentatively provided for 
under the program for the construction 
of breakwaters, lighthouses, water pipe 
lines, Ship-repair yards and houses, re- 
pair of quays, searchlight stations, and 
the like. 

The volume of cargo handled at the 
Persian-Gulf ports has increased steadily 
during the postwar period, but this is 
due primarily to an increase in exports, 
since the level of imports is still below 
the prewar figure. The number of ves- 
sels entering Iran’s Persian-Gulf ports 
during 1947-48 totaled 10,369, and cargo 
discharged amounted to 447,189 metric 
tons, as compared with 9,554 and 383,105, 
respectively, in 1946-47, and 7,195 and 
586,916, respectively, in 1937-38. Vessels 
leaving Iranian Persian-Gulf ports num- 
bered 10,485, with 27,659,024 metric tons 
of cargo, compared with 8,550 and 15,- 
226,061, respectively, in 1946-47, and 
6.858 and 8,568,749 tons, respectively, in 
1937-38. The gain in exports was due 
chiefly to larger shipments of petroleum 
products. 

Activity at Caspian Sea ports declined 
considerably, as compared with the pre- 
war period. Ships entering in 1947-48 
numbered 207 (492 in 1946-47) and cargo 
discharged totaled 50,906 metric tons 
(106,781), compared with 700 and 189,- 
838, respectively, in 1937-38. Ships leav- 
ing numbered 211 (482 in 1946-47) with 
19.265 metric tons (35,820) of cargo 
loaded, compared with 701 and 87,793, re- 
spectively, in 1937-38. These declines 
coincide with a drop in trade with the 
Soviet Union and Germany; a large pro- 
portion of the latter’s trade was routed 
via the Soviet Union. 

Air transportation in Iran has ex- 
panded steadily, but no provision has 
been made in the seven-year economic 





program for additional facilities. Tentg. 
tive proposals provide for the COMpletion | 
of two international airdromes in Tehray 
and Abadan, and of 17 small airdromes 
at other centers, at an estimated cost of 
500,000,000 rials (approximately $16,009. 
000). In April 1948 the Dutch Airlines 
Company, KLM, inaugurated service be. 
tween Tehran and Amsterdam. KLM’; 
entry increased to five the number of 
international carriers serving Tehran, 


Note Circulation Expands 


NOTE circulation in Iran has expandeq | 
considerably, amounting to 6,770,000,00 
rials in September 1948 as compared with 
840,000,000 in March 1938 and 990,000,009 | 
in March 1939. The major part of this 
increase occurred after November 1942 
notes issued up to that date approximat. 
ing 3,500,000,000 rials. The rate of jp. 
crease may be observed from the volume | 
of notes (in millions of rials) outstanding | 
on March 21 of the following years: | 
1941, 1,212; 1942, 1,739; 1943, 3,727; 1944 
6,801; 1945, 6,663; 1946. 6.844; 1947, 7,011. | 

Under the Iranian currency laws the | 
3,500,000,000 rials of notes issued prior to 
November 1942 must have a backing of 5 
60 percent in gold, silver, or crown jewels; 
the balance of 40 percent is backed bya } 
Government liability of 1,400,000,000 rials 
secured by the value of the crown jewels 
in excess of 344,000,000 rials. Notes js. | 
sued since November 19, 1942, must have 
a cover of 60 percent gold and the balance 
in foreign exchange of currencies based 
on gold. 


Budget: Fivefold Increase } 
Recorded 


IRAN’S budgets have expanded steadily, 

recent estimates showing about a fivefold 

increase over prewar estimates. Infor- | 
mation on the actual deficits for the years 
indicated is not available, inasmuch as ; 
data on budget results are not published. 

The large increase in both receipts and | 
expenditures during the period 1943-47 | 
(when no estimates were published) was 
attributed in part to a rise in the price 

level as well as an expansion in the field | 
of Government activity. 
i 
Trans 


Ordinary Budact Estimates | 


Expend R . Deficit or 
iture ae surplus 


om ~~ 

1438-34 ri l 20 Ste 

1a34u-40 613 ' 

1940-41 , 211 

1041-42 1.524 

1942-43 , 138 3, 138 

1947-48 7, 762 
l 


1948-49 & &Y 


Includes oil royalties (estimated at 347,000,000 rials i 
for first time i 


Note: Budget year ends March 20 or March 21. 


The principal sources of estimated rev- 
enues in 1948-49 (1947-48 in parenthe- 
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ses) are as follows, in millions of rials; 
Customs (including temporary 10 per- 
cent surcharge), 1,114 (756); tobacco 
monopoly, 1,550 (1,300); indirect taxes, 
475 (342) ; Industrial and Mining Bank's 

profits, 438 (408) ; profits from Govern- 
atte shares in banks and Government 
companies, 122 (72); 60 percent (balance 
included in budget for development) of 
royalties and taxes on southern oils, 461 
(677); stamp fees, 311 (230); taxation 
on cotton piece goods and monopoly dues 
on silk goods, 318 (190) ; opium monopoly, 
156 (31); sugar and tea monopoly, 164 
(135) ; road taxes, 161 (130) ; ceded prop- 
erties and real estate, 179 (131); sale of 
gasoline and automobiles, 120 (75). 

Among the estimated expenditures, 
the leading increases over 1947-48 (in 
millions of rials) are as follows: 328 for 
the Ministry of War; 44 for the Ministry 
of Education; 150 to cover balance on 
Government debts to foreign countries; 
and the first instalment of 98 due on 
equipment purchased from the Allies. 
The principal decreases (also in millions 
of rials) of 112 for road guards; 21 for 
the Customs Administration; and 6.6 for 
the Ministry of Labor. 


Public Debt 


THE BALANCE outstanding on Iran’s 
only external funded debt (1911 5 per- 
cent loan obtained from the Imperial 
Bank of Persia) was reported to have 
been paid up during December 1948. 
This loan originally totaled £1,250,000, 
and the amount outstanding at the end 
of 1941 was £930,540. 

Iran's current external debt consists of 
obligations incurred in connection with 
American lend-lease settlement and sur- 
plus-property disposal after the war. 
The total amount payable over the 7- 
year period beginning in 1948 is approx- 
imately $7,500,000. In addition, a loan 
in the amount of $25,000,000 was agreed 
to in principle for the purchase of mil- 
itary supplies from the United States, 
payable in 12 annual instalments begin- 
ning in 1950. 

Data on the Government's debt to the 
National Bank of Iran for credits to cover 
budget deficits are not available. As of 
July 7, 1947, the Government's total 
borrowings from the Bank approximated 
3,500,000,000 rials—which is somewhat 
less than the accumulated deficits in- 
dicated by the budget estimates. 





Since December 1, 1948, it is no longer 
necessary for persons going to Austria to 
make prepaid hotel reservations in order 
to obtain a military permit. The posses- 
sion of a tourist card is sufficient to en- 
title applicants to a permit; Austrian 
nationals are no longer required to have 
exit permits when leaving the United 
States, 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 





NoTte.— Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


A verage rate 


_ Seal a Latest 
: am ; | available 
Country Monetary unit on P January quotation, 
¥4/ 1948 < 
(annual) (annual) 1 Feb. 8, 1949 
| . (monthly) 
Australia | Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2122 $3. 2123 
Belgium Franc 0228 . 0228 . 0228 0228 
Canada Dollar 
| Official 1. 0000 | 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
Free 9200 . 9169 9244 9242 
Ceylon Rupee as ; 1 3012 . 3012 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 0201 . 0201 . 0201 0201 
Denmark... Krone 2086 . 2086 . 2085 2085 
France (me tropolits in Franc. . 0084 
Official 2.0049 0047 0047 
Free 2 0032 . 0031 . 0031 
India... _. 7 Rupee 3016 3.3017 3.3017 3.3017 
Netherlands Guilder 3776 3767 . 3766 3763 
New Zealand... Pound 3. 2229 43. 5048 3.9914 3. 9915 
Norway. - Krone 2016 2016 . 2016 2016 
Philippine Republic Peso 1, 4968 4968 
Portugal Escudo 0403 0402 . 0403 0403 
South Africa Pound 4. 074 4.0075 4.0075 4. 0075 
Spain... Peseta 0913 § 0913 
Straits Settlements Dollar . 4708 4708 
Sweden Krona 2782 . 2782 . 2782 2782 
Switzerland Frane . 2336 2336 2336 2336 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 4. 0286 4.0313 4.0313 4. 0315 
! Based on quotations beginning January 24 
2 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 


3 Excludes Pakistan, beginning April 1948 


*On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound. 
§ Based on quotations through December 17 





NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


New Paths for Japan. Harold Wake- 
field. 1948. 223 pp. Price $3.75. Ox- 
ford University Press, New York, N. Y. 


This book, issued under the auspices 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, pictures the great change in the 
economic situation of Japan prewar and 
at present. 

By 1936, the eve of the war with China, 
Japan had grown into one of the world’s 
leading industrial countries. Finished 
manufactured goods made up 60 percent 
of its total exports, whereas over 70 per- 
cent of its imports consisted of raw ma- 
terials and foodstuffs. The index of in- 
dustrial production had risen to 149, and 
by 1937 to 167, the monthly average for 
1931-33 having been 100. The rise was 
mainly in the capital-goods industries. 
Whereas the index for consumer goods 
averaged 125 in 1936 and 137 in 1937, the 
index for capital goods stood at 172 in 
1936 and reached 198 in 1937. 


AND REPORTS 





Ingot steel production reached between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 tons in 1936, and 
there was marked expansion in other in- 
dustries, among them chemicals (includ- 
ing rayon), engineering, metal goods, 
cement, and glass. Although Japan im- 
ported almost 30 percent of the finished 
steel that it required in 1928-29, by 1936 
the country’s finished steel imports had 
fallen by two-thirds and its own output 
had more than doubled. 

In 1936, Japan was exporting, mainly 
to its colonies and Manchuria, about 
900,000 tons of finished steel, three times 
the nation’s import tonnage. Except for 
special steels, the country had become 
almost independent of foreign supplies. 
In mest classes of machinery, with the 
exception of machine tools and boilers, it 
had become practically self-sufficient by 
1936 and was a net exporter of electrical, 
textile, and mining’ machinery and of 
scientific instruments. By 1936, Japan 
had become a large exporter of both 
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yarns and fabrics, and had outstripped 
Great Britain in quantity of cotton piece- 
goods exports. 

Japan’s economy was shattered by the 
war, of course. In August 1946, after a 
year of peace, industrial comparisons 
made with the monthly averages for 
1930-34 showed that in no case except 
lumber was production comparable to 
that of prewar. 

The Japanese Government is making 
every effort to promote recovery of its 
cotton industry. However, in 1946 the 
entire industry showed only about 1,000,- 
000 operable spindles as contrasted with 
12,000,000 before the war. By August of 
1946, 2,500,000 spindles had been made 
operable, but lack of fuel, labor, and ma- 
terials kept half of them out of use. 

The wool industry, too, shows slow re- 
construction. As late as October 1946, 
production of woolen and worsted yarn 
was only 2,750,000 pounds monthly, and 
it decreased somewhat in the early 
months of 1947, whereas in 1935 it had 
reached a monthly average of 5,000,000 
pounds. In 1939 roughly 10,000,000 
square yards of woolen cloth and serge 
were produced monthly, but only 2,000,- 
000 square yards were reported in the 
category “‘woolen.and worsted cloth” for 
September and again for October 1946, 
and this total fell off early in 1947. 

As for Japan’s formerly powerful silk 
industry, Mr. Wakefield has this to say: 

“Only a small beginning had been 
made by the autumn of 1946 in reestab- 
lishing the staple-fiber and rayon indus- 
tries, but much hope was placed on raw 
silk, which probably presents Japan’s 
most anxious postwar economic question. 
Although 85 percent of silk reeling ma- 
chinery was lost (largely scrapped in the 
reckless war drive for metal), and cocoon 
production reduced to a quarter, the 
Government has encouraged farmers to 
extend mulberry acreage, which had fall- 
en to less than half the prewar level. The 
Government hopes that reeling facilities 
will be ready by the time, three or four 
years hence, that the newly cultivated 
mulberry fields become productive. 
Another anxiety has been caused by a fall 
in the quality of cocoons. The Japanese 
know that they must improve even on 
their high prewar quality if competition 
with nylon is to be effective, and much 
research is being conducted to this pur- 
pose.” 

Early in 1946, Japan was shipping 3,000 
bales of silk a month to America. By 
November shipments had risen to 10,000 
bales, the average for the year being 7,000 
bales monthly. Exports in 1947 were ex- 
pected to excede this total. [In reality 
they fell to less than 16,000 bales for the 
entire year, because of previous over- 
stocking in the United States, but went up 
again in 1948, amounting to more than 
6,000 bales in May and again in August.) 

(Continued on p. 43) 
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(Continued from p. 42) 
The average export from 1936-38 was 
40,000 bales monthly. 

“Japan’s recovery will necessarily be 
slow,” says Mr. Wakefield, “and the Allies 
could delay it indefinitely from confused 
motives of security, reparation claims, 
and fear of competition. If they do so, 
one of the most promising sources for the 
advancement of Asia’s standard of living 
will be choked.” 


War Economics of Primary Producing 
Countries. A. R. Prest. 1948. 308 pp. 
Price $4.50. The Macmillan Company, 


New York, MB 


Mr. Prest, in the preface of his book, 
states his intention to investigate the 
general economic problems of primary 
economies (as distinguished from indus- 
trial economies) during the 1939-45 war 
period. 

In Chapter I he gives a summary of 
the wartime economic problems that had 
to be faced and the principal difficulties 
encountered in dealing with them. Suc- 
ceeding chapters describe the war con- 
tributions of the following primary pro- 
ducing countries: India, Palestine, Egypt, 
the Sudan, Cyprus, Iraq, Syria and Leb- 
anon, Nigeria, and Trinidad. 

In dealing with the individual coun- 
tries, he divides each chapter into four 
sections. Section 1, under the heading 
Physical Changes, outlines the country’s 
war contribution in real terms. Section 
2 discusses the main financial changes. 
Section 3, under the heading Inflation 
and Controls, traces the link between 
physical changes and financial changes. 
Section 4 is a general critique of the 
country’s war organization. 

The concluding chapter of the book 
draws conclusions. They center around 
three broad topics, explained by the 
author thus: 

“First, some observations of a general 
nature will be made on the changes in 
prices and incomes which took place in 
the countries under review. Secondly, 
the relations between these changes and 
the relative war efforts will be examined. 
Thirdly, some of the lessons of wartime 
experiences for possible future develop- 
ments of primary economies will be ex- 
plored.” 


Economics of International Trade. 
Hugh B. Killough and Lucy W. Killough. 
Second Edition. 1948. 463 pp. Price 
85. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 
New York, N. Y. 


This volume, according to the authors, 
ls intended for a textbook; but, they say, 
“If it finds a place in the libraries of 
Statesmen and is perused by some of the 
many general readers who are interested 
in the economies of world peace, it will 
have served a doubly useful purpose.” 

In the Preface the scope of the book is 
explained as follows: 
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Part I illustrates the production ad- 
vantages of territorial division of labor, 
analyzes the prevailing industrial foun- 
dations of international trade, and gives 
a preview of some of the basic interna- 
tional economic problems of the postwar 
period. 

Part II directs attention to the in- 
fluence of historical, geographical, and 
technological factors upon the course of 
commercial-policy developments prior to 
the Nineteenth Century. 

Part III analyzes, in their functional 
settings, the dominant elements of Eu- 
ropean and American theories of inter- 
national trade as expounded and prac- 
ticed during the last century and a half. 

Part IV examines recent commercial 
policy tendencies. Here the purposes 
and functions of such institutions as the 
International Monetary Fund and the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development are examined. Criti- 
cal international economic problems of 
the postwar period are cited, and rec- 
ognition is given to an apparent diver- 
gence of Russian and American attitudes 
toward international economic policies. 
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48. Turkey—Tahsin Guneysu, Tahsin Ec- 
zancsi, Adana, wishes to establish a factory 
for extracting and preserving orange and 
lemon juice in frozen form, and seeks infor- 
mation and quotations regarding design, 
manufacture, and installation of the neces- 
sary machinery and equipment. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

Agency Opportunities 

49. Belgium—Ets. Vico S. P. R. L. (selling 
agent), 3 Sentier de Meuse, Profondeville, de- 
sires agency for Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxembourg, for all articles connected 
with interior decorating of houses, such as 
furniture, curtains, carpets, rugs, floor cover- 
ings, household linens. Correspondence in 
French preferred. 

50. Canada—Knights Textiles Ltd. (G. G. 
D. Milne) (manufacturer's agent), 735B Bay- 
view Avenue, Toronto 12, Ontario, seeks agen- 
cies for tertiles, especially shirtings, cotton 
and union gabardines, cotton corduroys, also 
general lines of textiles that may be offered 
to the clothing trade. 

51. France—Emile Laube (manufacturer's 
agent), 75 Rue Camille Desmoulins, Amiens, 
Somme, wishes to obtain an agency for flat 
or circular knitting machinery and acces- 
Correspondence in French, Italian, 
or German preferred. 

52. Germany—George Jebavy, 1 Irsingerstr. 
(13b) Bad Worishofen, Bavaria, U. S. Zone, 
wishes to contact firms seeking an agent in 
the Trizone 

53. Germany—Ls. H. Lichtenhein (import- 
ter, exporter, wholesaler), Neuer Wall 16/18, 
(24a) Hamburg 36, desires to contact firms 
seeking an agent in Hamburg. 

54. Netherlands—M. Jager (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), 422 Ceintuur- 
baan, Amsterdam, seeks agencies for plastic 


sories. 


sheetings; accessories for leather go .ds; met- 
al fittings and frames for handbags; locks 
for bags, cases, trunks; linings for leather 
goods. 

55. Pakistan—Alhaj Mansabali Chowdhury 
B. A. & Brothers Ltd., Sadarghat Road, Chit- 
tagong, desires sole distributorship for mill 
machinery, electric welders, drills, lathes, and 
other tools used in foundries. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop- 
ies may be obtained only by American 
firms from this Branch and from De- 
partment of Commerce Field Offices. 
The price is $1 a list for each country. 


Advertising Media—Republic of the Philip- 
pines. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration-Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Morocco. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration-Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Trinidad, 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Panama. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and Engi- 
neers—Guatemala. 


Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Israel. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Republic of the Philippines. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 


Dealers—Switzerland. 
Bakeries—Belgium. 
Bakeries—United Kingdom. 
Beverage Manufacturers—Republic of the 


Philippines. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—-Mozambique. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 
Chandlers—Cuba. 

Boat and Ship Builders, Repairers, and 


Chandlers—Sweden. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Importers 
and Dealers—Norway. 

Brush and Broom Manufacturers—Portu- 
gal. 

Brush 
guay. 

Building Contractors and Building-Mate- 
rial Importers and Dealers—Palestine and 
Israel. 

Canneries—Malaya. 

Casket Manufacturers—Spain. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Nica- 
ragua. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Siam. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Vene- 
zuela. 

Coffee Packers, Roasters, and Exporters— 
Switzerland. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Dominican Republic. 

Confectionery Importers, 
Manufacturers—Colombia. 

Cooperage, Crate and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Madagascar. 

Cooperage, Crate and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Turkey. 

Cordage, Rope and Twine Manufacturers— 
Mexico. 

Corset, Brassiere, Garter, Suspender, and 
Girdle Manufacturers and Exporters—Tur- 
key. 

Department Stores—Union of South Africa. 

Department Stores—Uruguay. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—France. 

Feedstuff Importers, Dealers, 
turers and Exporters—Austria. 

Fertilizer Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Netherlands. 


and Broom Manufacturers—Uru- 


Dealers, and 


Manufac- 
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Freight Forwarders and Customhouse 
Brokers—Algeria. 

Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Cuba. 

Hair and Bristle Exporters—Algeria. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Israel. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Siam. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Spain. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Uruguay. 

Hospitals—French West Africa. 

Hospitals—Madagascar. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Siam. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Cuba. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—France. 

Iron, Steel, and. Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Israel. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Trinidad. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Honduras. 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Indo- 
china. 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Re- 
public of the Philippines. 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers and 
Dealers—Austria. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Lebanon. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
British Guiana. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Mexico. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casing Manu- 
facturers and Exporters—Argentina. 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Siam. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and 
Dealers—Peru. 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Repub- 
lic of the Philippines. 

Mining Companies and Exporters of Ores— 
Tunisia. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Republic of the Philippines. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Dealers— 
Tunisia. 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Dominican Republic. 

Musical Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Siam. 

Naval Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Austria. 

Naval Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Tunisia. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners and Export- 
ers—Siam. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Denmark. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Austria. 

Petroleum Industry—Argentina. 

Petroleum Industry—France. 

Philatelists and Philatelic Societies—Cuba. 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Italy. 

Physicians and Surgeons—French West 
Africa. 

Physicians and Surgeons—Republic of the 
Philippines. 

Piece-Goods Importers and Dealers—aAr- 
gentina. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Israel. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Sweden. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Tunisia. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—lItaly. 

Pulp and Paper Mills—Spain. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Australia. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufac- 
turers—United Kingdom. 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Denmark. 

Schools and Colleges—Afghanistan. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—aAustria. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—France. 


Hi 


Sewing-Machine, New and Rebuilt, Import- 
ers and Dealers—Greece. 

Small Generator, Pump, and Compressor 
Manufacturers—Belgium. 

Smoking-Pipe Manufacturers—Belzium. 

Sporting-Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Siam. 

Steamship Agents—Jamaica. 

Sugar Mills—United Kingdom. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Uruguay. 

Undertakers’ Supplies Importers and Deal- 
ers—Guatemala. 





Current Trends in Foreign 
Trade Policies: Review 
of 1948 

(Continued from p. 10) 


have figured in the arrangements con- 
cluded during 1948, and there appears to 
be a desire to avoid settlements in cash. 
Thus, the excess of recent Russian ship- 
ments to Sweden is to be settled by the 
shipment of more Swedish products, and 
the United Kingdom is reported to be 
seeking more deliveries of coarse grain 
to offset the excess purchases by Russia 
of various primary products from the 
British Commonwealth. 


Trade Controls of Other Eastern 
European Countries 


SINCE THE WAR, the foreign trade of 
the countries of Eastern Europe has been 
distinguished by a higher degree of gov- 
ernmental direction of their foreign 
trade than in the case of Western Europe. 
During 1948, most of them took definite 
steps toward more complete state control, 
often as an extension of the intensified 
centralization or nationalization of their 
domestic economies. 

Thus, six monopoly state trading com- 
panies came into operation in Czechoslo- 
vakia in September to cover broad desig- 
nated groups of products. Ultimately, 
complete nationalization of foreign com- 
merce is anticipated, but for a time cer- 
tain portions of export and import trade 
are to continue through approved firms. 
Hungary likewise allocated to seven state 
trading concerns all transactions in par- 
ticular groups of commodities, and set 
up a central forwarding company to han- 
dle all foreign traffic. Even barter trans- 
actions are to be carried out by state- 
controlled companies. Rumania an- 
nounced that import licenses would be 
issued only to officially sponsored indus- 
trial organizations and state commercial 
corporations, and later in the year estab- 
lished a number of nationalized trading 
companies, each with a monopoly in its 
respective commodities. 

In the area under Polish administra- 
tion, while certain portions of the ex- 
port quotas have been allocated to what 
is known as the private sectors of the 
economy, the diminishing role of private 


traders was indicated in the establish. 
ment during the past year of four Goy. 
ernment agencies to arrange for the 
purchase and sale, both domestic and 
foreign, of all products of specified jn. | 
dustries. In Yugoslavia, all previously 
issued permits for imports or exports 
ceased to be valid at the end of 1947 
All contracts with foreign firms mys 
now be officially approved, and delivery 
is to be taken by firms under Govern. | 
ment administration. In Albania, the 
Government claims that private business 
has been all but eliminated; and By. 
garian trade is being channeled through 
state-owned and operated corporations. 
Finland continues to have its foreign | 
trade carried on mainly through private 
channels, especially in dealings with the 
Western countries. 

On the export side, various methods 
are being used by the countries in the 
Soviet sphere to increase the volume and 
range of products they can offer as 
means of payment for the large quan. 
tities of goods desired from abroad, 
especially from the Western countries. 
The eagerness for early deliveries of in- 
dustrial and transport equipment re- 
flects the recently intensified desire of 
these countries for rapid economic de- 
velopment, and especially for increasing 
their productive capacity for export 
products. To assist its export drive, 
Yugoslavia set up compulsory delivery 
quotas for state enterprises and coopera- 
tives, and endeavored to offset the high 
domestic prices through the export com- 
pensation fund established the preced- 
ing year. Poland made the exchange 
premiums paid on exports variable with 
the class of goods; the funds for these 
premiums are derived from surtaxes on 
imports. Hungary had its State Treas- 
ury take over the export subsidies, in 
place of the former “price equalization” 
scheme financed by extra import levies. 








Trade Arrangements Among 
Countries in Soviet Sphere 


QUITE A NUMBER of long-term proj- 

ects for greater trade exchanges and 

for closer coordination of their econo- 

mies have been announced during the 

past year or so by different pairs of 

countries within the Soviet sphere. Not 

all of them appear to have equal possi- | 
bility of realization, and the similarity | 
of the terms in which the arrangements 
are usually expressed, almost irrespec- 
tive of the potentialities of the particular 
contracting parties, suggests that there 
is a general pattern which most of the 
Eastern European countries are follow- 
ing in their announced relations with 
one another. There has been no evi- | 
dence so far, however, of any over-all of | 
composite plan for the general economic 
collaboration of the Eastern European | 
countries as a group, beyond a general | 
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agreement in January 1949 between 
Russia and five of the other countries 
for the periodic exchange of economic 
experience and for mutual assistance in 
technical and commodity matters. 

The Polish-Czech long-term project 
for large exchanges of goods and for 
continuous cooperation in their indus- 
trial programs appears to be the most 
active of the various special arrange- 
ments in this region. The specific meas- 
ures taken thus far for the implementa- 
tion of most of the other bilateral 
projects, in the form of the firm sched- 
ules of goods the delivery of which the 
governments are to facilitate to each 
other during the current year, have 
usually been marked by relatively small 
turn-overs. They regularly contemplate 
that the shipments in each direction 
shall balance off in value, and they fre- 
quently provide that the prices for the 
products shall be expressed in dollars. 

As observed in the bilateral agree- 
ments between the countries of Western 
Europe, agreement to supply certain es- 
sential products is often conditional 
upon the other country’s undertaking 
regarding the shipment of equally de- 
sired products from its territory. Po- 
land, possessing much-desired coal, was 
able to insist that other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries pay for such deliveries 
partly in dollars or free currencies, On 
the other hand, when the oil deliveries 
from Hungary declined, Czechoslovakia 
is reported to have stopped admitting 
Hungarian wines. 

Following the political difficulties be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Russia in the 
summer of 1948, several of the members 
of the Soviet bloc curtailed sharply the 
delivery of capital equipment promised 
under their trade agreements with Yugo- 
Slavia. Premier Tito announced that 
accordingly the country’s important out- 
put of minerals and other natural prod- 
ucts, Which had previously been tied up 
by commitments to other Eastern Euro- 
pean countries, would be diverted for 
sale to the West, and be used to acquire 
the means to purchase there the ma- 
chinery and materials needed for the Yu- 
goslav economic development program. 

Albania, which had formed a customs 
union with Yugoslavia in 1947, under a 
30-year agreement for the economic 
merger of the two countries, terminated 
all those economic relations in mid-1948. 
Nothing further was heard of the plan 
for the economic unification of Bulgaria 
With Yugoslavia, announced at the Bled 
meeting the preceding August. 


Trade Relations Between East- 
ern and Western Europe 


DESPITE the announced intention of 
various countries of Eastern Europe to 
orient their economies more closely east- 
Ward for the long run, they continued 
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and apparently even intensified their 
efforts during 1948 to negotiate agree- 
ments with the countries of Western 
Europe, including Western Germany, in 
order to obtain supplies of various 
classes of materials and equipment tra- 
ditionally obtained from those areas. 
While East-West trade in Europe is still 
well below the prewar level, such trade 
data as are available for 1948 indicate 
a continuing moderately upward trend 
in the share of Western European im- 
ports derived from Eastern Europe. 

Spokesmen for the Czech, Polish, and 
other Eastern European governments 
reiterated during the year their desire 
and interest to expand their trade with 
the West, sometimes adding the hope 
that general expansion in their countries’ 
productivity would allow increased trade 
in both directions. For the present, sev- 
eral of the Eastern European countries 
were handicapped in their trade nego- 
tiations with the Western countries by 
the limited amounts of desired products 
which they could offer in return for what 
they sought, in view of their heavy com- 
mitments under agreements with Russia 
and other Eastern countries. Czecho- 
slovakia was reported as particularly so 
hindered in seeking to obtain needed 
materials and equipment from the West. 
Reference was earlier made to the chang- 
ing Yugoslav situation. 

With few exceptions, the new agree- 
ments concluded during 1948 between 
Eastern and Western European countries 
called for an annual balancing of cur- 
rent merchandise exchanges, with a 
minimum of credit or cash settlements. 
Hungary was able to get an advance 
down-payment from the United King- 
dom to facilitate its supplying promised 
agricultural products, and Poland is to 
receive certain capital goods from Bel- 
gium on credit. Special attention cen- 
tered upon the trade agreements con- 
cluded by the United Kingdom with Po- 
land and with Yugoslavia toward the 
close of the year, both because of the 
magnitude and importance to both sides 
of the prospective exchanges of their dis- 
tinctive products, especially in the case 
of the Anglo-Polish agreement, and be- 
cause of the auxiliary agreements for 
the settlement of outstanding financial 
claims. 

One of the difficult problems in the 
postwar renewal of relations between 
various Eastern and Western European 
countries has been the matter of com- 
pensation for properties nationalized un- 
der new economic programs of so many 
of the countries of Eastern Europe. Cer- 
tain of the Western countries had made 
the settlement of these claims an indis- 
pensable condition for the negotiation of 
any substantial trade agreements. Dur- 
ing the past year, the Governments of 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and Yugoslavia 
each finally agreed to bases of settlement 


for nationalized properties that were 
satisfactory to various of the Western 
European countries, and these smoothed 
the way for more normal trade relations 
between the countries concerned. In 
several instances, the payment of these 
claims is to be made out of anticipated 
surplus merchandise deliveries by the 
countries of Eastern Europe during the 
years ahead. 
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702 in October. Shipments of tooth 
pastes, denture preparations, mouth- 
washes, and other preparations were 
valued at £48,510 (October, £28,924) and 
cosmetics at £82,451 (October, £79,754), 
says the foreign press. 

Exports of toilet soap (not included in 
above total) amounted to £127,407 in 
November, as compared with £114,906 in 
October. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR AND 
Comoro ISLANDS 


Exports of essential oils from Mada- 
gascar and the Comoro Islands during 
the first 10 months of 1948 included the 
following items (value in thousands of 
francs, in parentheses): Clove, 417.7 
metric tons (65,915); ylang ylang, 22.3 
metric tons (29,318); and other types, 
11.5 metric tons (3,593). 


CLOVE-OIL DISTILLATION AND EXPoORTs, 
ZANZIBAR 


During the third quarter of 1948, the 
distillery of the Zanzibar Clove Growers 
Association used 992,624 pounds of clove 
stems and 426,099 pounds of buds from 
stock for distillation of clove oil. Stocks 
at the end of September were about 48 
tons. 

Exports of clove oil from Zanzibar 
during the period under review totaled 
204,328 pounds, of which 201,630 pounds 
went to the United Kingdom. Smaller 
amounts were shipped to AuStralia and 
the Union of South Africa. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


ESTIMATES FOR FYIsSER-PropUCING CROPS, 
TANGANYIKA 


Crop estimates for Tanganyika Terri- 
tory, British East Africa, for the year 
ended December 31, 1948 (in tons of 2,240 
pounds) were as follows: Cotton, 9,598: 
sisal, 112,015; and Kapok, 250. The bulk 
of the sisal crop, 60,000 tons, was expect- 
ed to come from the Tanga Province, 
whereas the Lake Province was expected 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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EpiTror’s NoTe.—FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY begins herewith a regular weekly 
department in which will be listed the U. S. 
Department of Commerce publications con- 
taining information helpful to world trad- 
ers. Because of the relatively large number 
of such publications that appeared during 
December and January (the period here cov- 
ered) the following lists are confined to the 
two principal series, designated International 
Reference Service and World Trade in Com- 
modities; publications in other categories 
will be included from time to time in the 
future. Subscriptions to these series or re- 
quests for single copies—at the stated 
prices—may be addressed to any Department 
of Commerce Field Office or to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 
(Annual subscription price, $5 domestic, 
$6.75 foreign; single copy, 5 cents. To give 
an idea of the type of salient data brought 
out in the Economic Reviews, “highlight 
facts” presented in the first three are cited 
below the respective titles.) 





Economic Review of Egypt, 1947. Vol. 
V, No. 141, December 1948. 16 pp. 

The problem of foreign exchange loomed 
over an otherwise financially good year and 
affected nearly every phase of Egypt's inter- 
national relationships. Heavy inconvertible 
sterling balances and lack of hard-currency 
earning power created shortages of some 
goods, black-market dealings, regulations on 


foreign trade, and barter’ transactions 
Egypt’s internal progress, however, was 
steady, principally in the industrial field 


Agriculture in general improved, oil output 
was raised, several mines reopened. Trans- 
portation and communications showed little 
change, although railway traffic declined be- 
cause of reduction in passenger rates and 
temporary disruptions. 


Economic Review of France, 1947. 
Vol. V, No. 142, December 1948. 18 pp. 

Improvement in general over 1946 was the 
keynote of economic activities. Coal and 
agricultural production, however, were re- 
tarded because of work stoppage and adverse 
climatic conditions, respectively. Crop fail- 
ure and ensuing lag in exports caused a 
shortage of foreign exchange. Imports, con- 


sequently, had to be reduced during the 
last quarter. All in all, despite unfortunate 
losses occasioned by strikes and weather 


conditions, the year was marked by progress. 


Economic Review of the United King- 
dom, 1947 and the First Half of 1948. 
Vol. V, No. 143. December 1948. 18 pp. 

Early in 1947 the Government formulated 
an economic program designed to use the 
nation’s resources to speed recovery from the 
war and promote future economic progress. 
Thereafter followed the rise of civilian em- 
ployment to a level higher than theretofore 
attained, reduction in Government expendi- 
tures, maximum industrial production, re- 
striction of capital formation to support an 
export drive—designed to bring about a bal- 
ance between exports and imports. Machin- 


M 


ery and equipment are essential, however, 
for sustaining the industrial output and for 


expansion. It is expected that through 
economy a greater part of the savings of 


the country can be used to finance capital 
improvements. 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan—Summary 
of Current Economic Information. Vol. 
VI, No. 1. January 1949. 6 pp. 


Italy—Summary of Current Economic 

















Information. Vol. VI, No. 2. January 
1949, 12 pp. 
‘ Establishing a Business in Brazil. Vol. 
VI, No. 3. January 1949, 15 pp. 
Canada—Summary of Current Eco- 
nomic Information. Vol. VI, No. 4. 
January 1949. 8 pp. 
Subscription 
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24 y 
NOTE S 
PULP AND PaPerR. Foreign Trade Bulletins, 
November 1948. Vol. VI, Part 10, Pulp and 
Paper, No. 22. December 1948. 4 pp 
LEATHER AND Propucts. Leather, including 
Raw Materials and Finished Products—Di- 
gest of International Developments. Vol 
VI, Part 11, Leather and Products, No. 19 
December 1948. 4pp 
TEXTILES AND Propucts. Cotton and Other 
Textiles: Digest of International Develop- 
ments. Vol. VI, Part 19, Textiles and Prod- 


ucts, No. 32. December 1948. 4 pp. 

MACHINERY: INDUSTRIAI ELECTRICAL, AND 
AGRICULTURAL Production and Export of Ag- 
ricultural Machinery—United Kingdom. Vol 
VI, Part 21, Machinery, No. 23. December 
1948. 2 pp. 

TRANSPORT, COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES 
Telecommunications in the United Kingdom 
during 1947. Vol. VII, Part 1, Transport, 
Communications and Utilities, No. 1. Jan- 
uary 1949. 8 pp. 

CHEMICALS. Plastics Industry, Sweden and 
Turkey. Vol. VII, Part 2, Chemicals, No. 4 
January 1949. 8 pp. 


DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. 


Toilet Preparat 
and Soap in the Netherlands Indies. 
VII, Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. i 
uary 1949. 2 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Belgium as 4g 
Source of Crude Drugs and Essential Oils 
Vol. VII, Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No, 9 
January 1949. 2 pp. : 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici. 
nals and Biologicals in Ecuador. Vol. Vi 
Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 3. January 
1949. 2 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medic. 
inals and Biologicals in Venezuela. Vol. 
VII, Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 4. Jan- 
uary 1949. 2 pp 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Colombia as a 
Source of Crude Drugs and Essential Oils. 
Vol. VII, Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 5. 
January 1949. 5 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES 


ions 
Vol, 
Jan. 


Veterinary Medici. 


nals and Biologicals in Canada, and Ney. 
foundland and Labrador. Vol. VII, Part 3 
Drugs and Toiletries, No. 6 January 1949, 
3 pp. 


DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici. 
nals and Biologicals in Brazil. Vol. VII, Part 
3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 7. January 1949 
3 pp 

DRUGS AND 
Source of Crude 
Vol. VII, Part 3 
January 1949. 2 pp. 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Aloe 
Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 9 
1949. 3 pp 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES 


TOILETRIES New Zealand ag a 
Drugs and Essential Oils 
Drugs and Toiletries, No. 8. 


Vol. VII, 
January 


Veterinary Medici- 


nals and Biologicals in France. Vol. VII, 
Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries No. 10. January 
1949. 3 pp : 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES. Veterinary Medici- 
nals and Biologicals in Colombia. Vol. VII, 
Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 11, Jan- 
uary 1949. 3 pp 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES Pharmaceuticals 
Proprietary Medicines, Biologicals, and Me- 
dicinal Chemicals—Brazil. Vol. VII, Part 3, 
Drugs and Toiletries, No. 12. January 1949 
6 pp 

DrRuUGS AND TOILETRIES El Salvador as a 
Source of Crude Drugs and Essential Oils 
Vol. VII, Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 13 
January 1949. 6 pp 

DRUGS AND TOILETRIES Ceylon and Burma 


as Sources of Crude Drugs and Essential Oils 
Vol. VII, Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 15 
January 1949. 4 pp 


DRUGS AND TOILETRIES The Belgian Congc 
as a Source of Crude Drugs and Essential 
Oils Vol. VII, Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, 
No. 16. January 1949. 4 pp 


MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. United 
States Exports of Photographic Goods in 1947 
Vol. VII, Part 4, Motion Pictures and Equip- 
ment, No. 2. January 1949. 6 pp 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Vol. VII 
Part 4, Motion Pictures and Equipment, No 
3. January 1949. 4 pp 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT 
Pictures—Digest of International Develop- 
ments Vol. VII, Part 4, Motion Pictures 
and Equipment, No. 4. January 1949. 4 pp 


Singapore 


Motion 


MoTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Peru. Vol. VII, Part 4 
Motion Pictures and Equipment, No. 5. Jan- 


uary 1949 
ELECTRICAL 


4 pp 


APPLIANCES AND Rapio. Electric 


Fans: Philippine Republic and Panama. Vol 
VII, Part 5, Electrical Appliances and Radio, 
No. 1. January 1949. 2 pp 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. Flu- 
orescent Lamps, Switzerland, Portugal, and 
the Philippines. Vol. VII, Part 5, Electrical 
Appliances and Radio, No. 2. January 1949. 
2 pp. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND RApro. Radio 
Apparatus, Switzerland; and Radio Notes, 
Canada. Vol. VII, Part 5, Electrical Ap- 
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' il AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 
Digest of International Developments. Vol 
vil, Parts 6, 7, and 8, Foods and Related Agri- 
cultural Products, No.1. January 1949. 4 pp 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
United States Exports of Canned Sardines 
salmon, and Shrimp—1947 and 1948. Vol 
VII, Parts 6, 7, and 8, Foods and Related Agri- 
cultural Products No. 2. January 1949. 2 pp 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
world Markets for United States Livestock 
Vol. VII, Parts 6, 7, and 8, Foods and Re- 
lated Agricultural Products, No. 3. January 
1949. 4 PP- 

Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
Fdench Wine Situation in the 1947-48 Sea- 
son. Vol. VII, Parts 6, 7, and 8, Foods and 
Related Agricultural Products, No. 4. Jan- 
vary 1949. 2 pp 

LUMBER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS Foreign 
Trade Bulletins, December 1948. Vol. VII, 
Part 9, Lumber and Allied Products, No. 1 
January 1949. 3 pp 

PuLP AND PArER. Pulp and Paper Market, 
Ecuador. Vol. VII, Part 10, Pulp and Paper, 
No.1. January 1949. 2 pp 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE. British Pot- 
tery Trade. Vol. VII, Part 12, Housewares 
and Furniture No. 1. January 1949. 2 pp 

HovSEWARES AND FURNITURE. Earthenware 
and Chinaware—The Netherlands. Vol. VII, 
Part 12, Housewares and Furniture, No. 3 
January 1949. 2 pp 

HOUSEWARES AND FURNITURE Pottery In- 
dustry, Belgium Vol. VII, Part 12, House- 
wares and Furniture, No. 4. January 1949 
3 pp 

PLUMBING, HEATING AND HARDWARE Agri- 
cultural Hand Tools in Brazil. Vol. VII, Part 
15, Plumbing, Heating and Hardware, No. 1 
January 1949. 2 pp 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber and Rubber 
Products in Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa 
Rica, and Panama. Vol. VII, Part 16, Rubber 
and Products, No. 1. January 1949. 4 pp 

RUBBER AND PRODUCTS Natural Rubber 
Production in Siam. Vol. VII, Part 16, Rub- 
ber and Products, No. 2. January 1949. 3 pp 

RUBBER AND PRODUCTS Rubber Products 
Industry of Greece. Vol. VII, Part 16, Rub- 
ber and Products, No.3. January 1949. 4 pp 

RUBBER AND Propucts. Rubber Products 
Uruguay, Jamaica, Surinam, and Bahamas 
Vol. VII, Part 16, Rubber and Products, No 
4, January 1949. 3 pp 

SPECIAL Propucts. Flat Glass in Honduras 
and Nicaragua Vol. VII, Part 18, Special 
Products, No. 1. January 1949. 2 pp 


TEXTILES AND PropuUCTS Digest of Inter- 


national Developments Vol. VII, Part 19, 


Textiles and Product N 1 
4 pp 

MACHINERY INDUSTRIAI ELECTRICAI AND 
AGRICULTURAL Vol. VII, Part 21, Machinery: 
Industrial, Electrical, and Agricultural, No 
1. January 1949. 4 pp 

Motive Propucts World Notes on Ship- 
building. Vol. VII, Part 22, Motive Products. 
No.1. January 1949. 4 pp 

MoTiveE Propucts. United States Automo- 
tive Trade with Mexico. Vol. VII, Part 22, 
Motive Products, No. 2 January 1949. 4 pp. 
Motive Propucts. United States Automo- 
tive Market in the Philippines Vol. VII, 
Part 22, Motive Pr ducts, No. 3 
1949. 4 pp 

MoTIvE Propucts. The Reestablishment of 
the French Merchant Marine. Vol. VII, Part 
22, Motive Products No. 4. January 1949 
4 pp. 
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Motive Propucts. Motorboats, Marine En- 
Bines, Marine Accessories Equipment and 
Hardware in Argentina, Paraguay, and Uru- 
suay. Vol. VII, Part 22, Motive Products, No 
5. January 1949. 4 pp 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
January 26, 1949. Opposition must be 
filed before February 27, 1949. 


Trade-mark Class No. and Product 
Titan 3 
Antu 1 


Entire class 
Entire class 

Guatemala.—Notice of applications 
for registration of the following trade- 
marks was published in the Diario de 
Centro America de Guatemala on the 





dates indicated. Opposition must be 
filed within 40 days following the first 
date of publication. 


Date of 
publica- 
tion 


‘Trade-mark Class No. and product 


Aceite Singer 15--Lubrieating oil Jan. 26 
King William 
IV 49— Liquors Do 
Alex Perfumes Jan. 27 
Solantoin 6—Pharmaceutical prepar- | Jan. 29 
itions 
Agrocide 6— Insecticides Do 
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(Continued from p. 45) 
to supply most (8,035 tons) of the lint 
cotton. 

PRODUCTION, FINLAND 


Production of various textile materials 
in Finland during 1948 as compared with 
1947 ‘in parentheses) was as follows: 
Cotton fabrics, 7,357 (5,090) tons; wool 
cloth, 5,000 (4,000) tons; silk and syn- 
thetic fabrics, 1,766 (1,479) tons; and 
knit-goods, 14,800,000 units ‘12,200,000 
units). 


W ool and Products 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s 1948-49 wool clip has been 
estimated at 3,220,000 bales, an increase 
of 60,000 bales over the July 1948 esti- 
mate and an anticipated increase of 210,- 
000 bales over the 1947-48 season. 

Exports of wool (‘in pounds) with 
United States receipts in parentheses, 
in the 5 months ended November 30, 
1948, were as follows: Greasy wool, 346,- 
001,421 (24,152,457) ; scoured and washed 
wool, 40,075,324 (1,823,898); carbonized 
wool, 11,514,875 (299,860) ; noils (carbon- 
ized and not carbonized), 1,979,980 
(854,452) ; wool tops, 1,569,927 (288,827) : 
and waste wool, 2,699,156 (425,822). Of 
the total greasy-wool exports, 102,148,- 
936 pounds went to the United Kingdom 
and 104,638,987 pounds were shipped to 
France. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPorTs, 
FRANCE 

In the first 10 months of 1948, France 

produced 14,039 metric tons of scoured 

wool, and in the first 11 months, 65,595 

tons of combed wool, Output of combed- 


wool yarns in the first 9-months of 1948 
amounted to 53,860 tons, and carded 
wool yarns, 56,309 tons. Consumption of 
wool for weaving in the first 11 months 
totaled 74,388 tons, and production of 
wool carpets amounted to 3,750 tons. 

Exports in the first 11 months of 1948 
included 11,124 tons of combed wool; 560 
tons of carded-wool yarn; 9,677 tons of 
combed-wool yarn; 5,679 tons of wool 
fabrics; 648 tons of wool blankets; and 
465 tons of wool carpets. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
HENEQUEN STOCKS AND EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Henequen stocks in Yucatan, Mexico, 
were estimated at between 100,000 and 
115,000 bales of fiber, as of December 31, 
1948. Exports of henequen fiber during 
December totaled 2,376 tons of which the 
United States received 1,676 tons and the 
U. S. S. R. 700 tons. Henequen bagassé 
exports to the United States amounted to 
179 tons; mill waste, 75 tons; tow, 15 
tons; unoiled henequen twine, 440 tons; 
rope, 13 tons; and cloth, 5 tons. 

Honduras received 2 tons of oiled 
henequen twine and 70 kilograms of 
binding twine. Henequen rope in the 
amount of 4,338 tons went to U.S. S. R.., 
2 tons went to Costa Rica, 90 kilograms to 
Paraguay, and 25 tons to Venezuela. 
Total exports of henequen rope amounted 
to 4,378 tons. The U.S.S. R. was expect- 
ed to take another 4,000 tons of cordage 
during January 1949. 


FLAX CULTIVATION, NORTHERN IRELAND 


The Government of Northern Ireland 
has agreed to subsidize the growing of 
flax for the next three seasons. At the 
joint request of the flax spinners and 
growers, a plan was developed to insure 
that growers are paid a fair price, that 
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a reasonable basic acreage will be main- 
tained under flax, and that the spinners 
will be assured a satisfactory supply of 
Northern Ireland flax and rescutched tow 
in order to maintain employment in the 
linen industry. 


Tobaeceo and 
Related Products 


Imports, U. K. 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into the United Kingdom in the first 11 
months of 1948 totaled 256,553,000 
pounds—7 percent less than the quan- 
tity imported during the corresponding 





months of 1947. The United States sup- 
plied 164,594,000 pounds during the first 
11 months of 1948, equal to 64.2 percent 
of the total; Southern Rhodesia fur- 
nished 38,859,000 pounds or 15.2 percent 
of the total. During the corresponding 
months of 1947, Southern Rhodesia fur- 
nished only 19,753,000 pounds, or 7.2 per- 
cent of the total. 

Imports in 1948 consisted mostly of 
unstemmed flue-cured leaf. Imports of 
flue-cured leaf in the first 11 months of 
1948 totaled 232,713,000 pounds. The 
landed value per pound for unstemmed 
flue-cured imports from the United 
States was about 34 pence compared with 
about 44 pence for leaf from Southern 
Rhodesia, according to official United 
Kingdom data. 


Imports of Unmanufactured Tobacco Into the United Kingdom, First 11 Months of 


1938, 1947, 


and 1948 


[In 1,000 pounds 


January-November 


Country of origin —- 





Quantity 

Southern Rhodesia _____--.-___-- 17, 297 
Nyasaland... _--- j 12, 263 
1S ear ae 14, 752 
Other British countries. _- 1,769 
India and Pakistan _-__- . 29, 839 
United States__. ; 235, 323 
All others. .__- . : 4,877 
Total 316, 120 


Source: Accounts Relating to Trade and Navigation 


total 


of the United Kingdom, 





January- November January- November 
1947 1945 
Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Quantit 
Quantity total Quantity total 

5.5 19, 753 y & 38, 859 15.2 
3.9 10,715 3.9 12, 690 4.4 
4.7 21, 971 8.0 11, 660 4.5 
6 1,719 6 5, 599 1.4 
9.4 8.0 18, 231 7.1 
74.4 67.8 164, 594 64.2 
1.5 4.5 6, 920 zy 
100. 0 275, 303 100. 0 256, 553 100. 0 


Novem ber 1948 
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serve approximately 90,000,000 pesos in 
foreign exchange in 1949. 

Copra continued the most important 
single export commodity in 1948, al- 
though shipments reportedly amounted 
to only 625,630 long tons in contrast to 
968,432 long tons in 1947. Coconut-oil 
shipments, on the other hand, reached 
41,985 long tons in 1948, according to 
present estimates, a considerable increase 
over the 1947 figure of 23,251 tons. Total 
exports of copra and coconut oil in terms 
of copra are calculated to have been ap- 
proximately 695,705 long tons for 1948, 
while in 1947 such exports amounted to 
1,007,184 tons. Increased shipments of 
sugar, gold, and base metals contributed 
chiefly to the advance in total export 
trade in 1948 compared with 1947. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-CONTROL REGULATIONS 


Extension of the deadline for registration 
of importers of long standing from January 
31 to February 10, was announced by the 
Philippine Import-Control Board recently. 
New importers, apparently, may still register 
through February 28. 

Clarification of textile items listed in the 
classification of luxury and nonessential ar- 


ticles in Appendix A of the Import-Control 
Order has been announced by the Import- 
Control Board in its Circular 2 (Revised) 
The circular specifically states that textile 
items not listed are not under control, and 
further designates certain items which, if 
made of cotton, are not under control. Copies 
of the circular may be obtained from Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce or 
from the Far Eastern Branch, OIT, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 

The Import-Control Board, in its Circular 
7 issued February 3, has also clarified the 
classification ‘“‘Toys.’’ Toys under control 
include: Air rifles, construction sets except 
those shown separately as not under control, 
dolls and accessories, miniature musical in- 
struments, roller skates, rubber balloons, toy 
games, trains (mechanical and electrical and 
accessories) , and all other toys not specifically 
listed as not under control. 

Toys not under control include: Airplane 
model construction sets, baby carriages and 
children’s vehicles. The latter are desig- 
nated as: Automobiles, beach vehicles, go- 
carts, scooters and sidewalk cycles, strollers, 
sulkies, three-wheeled play carts, velocipedes 
and tricycles, wagons (coaster and play), 
walkers and tenders. [See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY January 17, 1949, for text of the 
Import-Control Order. | 


Spain 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT SURTAX ESTABLISHED 


A surtax of 5 percent on all import duties 
in Spain was established by an order pub- 
lished in the Official Bulletin of December 








31, 1948, according to a report of Januag 
1949, from the United States Embassy 4 
Madrid. 

A 5 percent surtax also was applied On 4 
number of other taxes, including the Use 
and consumption taxes on canned foods 
gasoline and gas oil, and on “luxury” articles 

In general the surtax is applicable from 
January 1, 1949, but with regard to import 
duties, goods already en route to Spain before 
that date are to be exempted. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SANITARY SPRAYING CHAMBERS FOR Liye. 
STOCK DECLARED DUTY-FREE 


A report from the United States Embassy 
in Montevideo, dated January 21, 1949, states 
that a decree dated November 30, 1948, and 
published in the Diario Oficial of January 20, 
1949, announced that the Uruguayan customs 
exemptions granted by law No. 3948 of Jany. 
ary 11, 1912, also apply to the importation of 
sanitary spraying chambers used for livestock. | 
(Law No. 3948 exempts from customs duty } 
certain machines destined for industries 
which are dependent on livestock or Agricul. 
ture.) 





EXPORT QUOTA ESTABLISHED FOR GLYCERIN 


By decree of January 21, 1949, the Uru. 
guayan Government opened a special export 
quota for 80 metric tons of glycerin, accord- 
ing to an airgram from the United States 
Embassy in Montevideo, dated January 25, 
1949. This quota is in addition to the 
monthly quota of 40 tons authorized by a 
decree gf December 2, 1947. Authorization 
also is granted for the exportation of the 
necessary light-steel containers 

{For announcement of decree of December 
2, 1947, authorizing monthly export quota of 
40 tons, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
January 24, 1948.] 


BOLDU AND SENNA LEAVES GRANTED CERTAIN 
CUSTOMS PRIVILEGES 


A decree dated January 9, 1949, and pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of January 20, 
authorizes the inclusion of boldu and senna 
leaves in the list of drugs and chemical prod- 
ucts for human consumption which are 
allowed certain rebates in the customs duties 





established by the law of January 2, 1948, 


according to a report from the United States 


Embassy in Montevideo, dated January 21, 
1949. 

|For announcement of law No. 11,015, of 
January 2, 1948, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 


WEEKLY of March 13, 1948.| 





Preliminary figures indicate recent 
increased production in all sections of the 
machinery and equipment industries of 
Bizone Germany. By November 6, 1,04 
new freight cars had been completed. 
Volkswagen output was 2,154 for October 
(2,153 in September). A Wilhelmshaven 
(Lower Saxony) firm has delivered the 
first warp knitting machine built in the 
Bizonal Area; before the war this type of 
machine was manufactured exclusively 
in Saxony (Soviet Zone). New produc 
recently developed include an 11-horses 
power tractor, equipped with a Deuts| 
Diesel engine, manufactured in Hanne 
over. 
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